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INTRODUCTION 


English  authorities  claim  that  many  children  show  a 
poverty  of  vocabulary  especially  in  writing  vocabulary.  Back 

i/ 

in  1927,  Webster  and  Smith  said  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  in 
children1 s compositions  was  the  general  lack  of  words.  They 
also  believed  that  the  quality  of  vividness  came  not  from  the 


use  of  unusual  words  but  from  the  selection  of  well  chosen  ones 

1 / 

Again  in  1939  McKee  repeated:  "Many  people  go  through 
life  with  a meager  stock  of  words  to  be  used  in  speaking  and 
writing.  The  result  is  that  their  talking  and  writing  are 
usually  colorless,  occasionally  boresome  and  frequently  not 
clear. " 


► 


Bernard  M.  Shehidan  made  these  statements  to  the  writer 
of  this  thesis  in  a letter  dated  1946: 


"I  believe  that  dullness  still  pervades  children’s 
writing,  and  that  paucity  of  words  is  responsible 
for  much  of  it.  This  poverty  shows  itself  in  the 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  word  in  a 
single  paragraph.  The  school  has  ostensibly  been 
engaged  in  vocabulary  building  for  a long  time; 
the  language  books  are  full  of  such  exercises; 
but  the  results  are  so  far  disappointing.  There 
still  exists  a deficit  of  words." 


It  is  in  response  to  the  above  and  other  such  challeng' 


ing  statements,  which  have  been  confirmed  in  the  writer’s 
teaching  experience,  that  the  efforts  of  this  study  are 
directed. 


1/Webster,  E.H.  and  Smith,  D.V.,  Teaching  English  ih  the 
Junior  High  School.  The  World  Book  Company,  New  York,  1927, 


> 


p.  65 
2/  McKee 
Edition 


, i^aul.  Language  in  the  Elementary  School,  (R 
ioughton  Mifflin  Uompany,  boston,  ly 39,  p.  7' 
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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  an  experimental  investiga- 
tion, is  to  develop  and  evaluate  a method  for  increasing 
the  richness  of  the  writing  vocabulary  of  children  at  the 
seventh  grade  level  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  transfer, 
if  any,  into  written  composition. 

The  steos  involved  were: 

1.  To  review  the  research  in  the  field  of 
vocabulary  improvement. 

2.  To  determine  the  specific  area  of  vocabulary 
to  be  increased. 

3.  To  plan  a series  of  lessons  designed  to  enrich 
writing  vocabulary  in  that  special  area. 

4.  To  teach  the  lessons  to  a group  of  children 
which  is  controlled  by  an  equated  group. 

5.  To  find  cut  whether  there  are  any  significant 
gains  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  writing  vocabu- 
lary among  these  children  who  had  such  instruction  as 
compared  with  those  who  did  not. 


. 


, 


. 


- 


. 


SUMMARY  OP  PREVIOUS  RESEARCH 


"The  philosophy  of  English  instruction  closely  conforms 
with  the  philosophy  of  education,  which  conceives  of  educa- 
tion as  a process  of  guided  experiences  which  are  valuable 
if  they  enhance  and  enlarge  the  individual's  personality  and 
give  him  the  capacity  for  understanding  the  social  processes 

y 

and  the  oroblems  of  life." 

£/ 

Calvin  T.  Ryan  in  his  article  quotes  Dr.  Michael  West 
of  Dacca  University,  India,  as  saying:  "Language  in  educa- 
tion is  not  the  same  thing  as  arithmetic  in  education  or 
history  in  education.  Defective  teaching  in  these  latter 
subjects  may  leave  a gap  in  the  child's  education,  but 
defective  language  teaching  causes  a disease  at  the  root  of 
the  mind  itself."  It  is  also  West's  belief  that  defective 
language  teaching  may  influence  the  character  of  a v/hole 
nation.  Ryan  himself  emphasizes  that  language  teaching  in 
all  grades  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  of  the  whole  field 
of  language  training  vocabulary  enlargement  is  the  most 
necessary. 

TT  Parker,  Samuel,  Elementary  Types  of  Teaching  and  Learning 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1925,  p.  11. 

2 / Ryan,  Calvin  T.,  "Vocabulary  Enlargement  in  the  Middle 
Grades,"  Elementary  English  Reviev/,  Vol.  XVII,  p.115-117. 
May,  1935 
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"It  would  seem  that  teachers 


1/ 

According  to  H.  W.  Bernard: 
might  do  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of  giving  more 
specific  attention  to  vocabulary  instead  of  trusting  that 

development  will  be  achieved  through  concomitant  learning." 

2/ 

Gray  and  Holmes  consider  that,  to"promote  the  development 
of  adequate-meaning  vocabulary  on  the  part  of  their  pupils, 
is  one  of  the  important  duties  of  all  teachers.'  The  impor- 

3/ 

tance  of  vocabulary  is  again  stressed  when  McKee  says: 

"It  should  be  clear  that  the  possession  of  a 
wide  vocabulary  is  advantageous  in  express- 
ion. It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  ade- 
quate use  of  language  as  a vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  meaning.  In  addition,  it 
makes  talking  and  writing  interesting.  Con- 
sequently, the  school  should  give  attention 
to  the  matter  of  enlarging  the  child's 
vocabulary.  The  attack  to  be  made  should 
be  both  direct  and  incidental." 


1/  Bernard,  Harold  W. , "An  Experiment  in  Vocabulary 
Building,"  School  and  Society,  June  7,  1941. 

2 / Gray  and  Holmes,  The  Development  of  Meaning;  Vocabularies 
in  Reading,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938,  pg.  1 

3/  McKee,  Paul,  Language  in  the  Elementary  School  (Revised 
Edition)  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1939,  pg.  207 
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1/ 

Ruth  A.  Cunningham  reports  that  more  scholastic  failures 

among  high  school  and  college  students  may  be  credited  to 

the  meagerness  of  vocabulary  than  to  low  mental  ability. 

2/ 

According  to  Knight  and  Traxler:  "If  our  purses  were  as 

slender  as  our  knowledge  of  English  words,  the  real  coin  of 
the  realm,  we  should  realize  how  poverty-stricken  we  are." 

We  cannot  think  unless  we  have  the  tools  of  thinking,  that  is 

u 

words . Driggs  states:  "A  live  vocabulary  is  one  that  is 
electric  in  its  response  to  the  call  of  thought.  ’It  is  not 
a mob  of  words,  but  an  army. ’ It  may  be  commanded;  it  is 
made  up  of  choice  expressions,  both  alive  and  alert,  to 
spring  to  the  firing  line  of  language  whenever  need  demands." 

y 

In  a digest  of  current  research  on  vocabulary  Seegers  says: 
"It  is  important  to  realize  that  a child’s  ability  to  read, 
to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  think  are  inevitably  conditioned 
by  his  vocabulary,  and  by  vocabulary  is  meant  here  the 
words  which  can  be  understood." 


l/Cunningham,  Ruth  A.,  "Vocabulary  Growth  in  the  Intermed- 
iate Grades."  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  II,  p.130-132 
1/fay,  1934. 

2/  Knight,  E,  and  Traxler,  B, ,Read  and  Comprehend,  Little 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1937,  p.  55 

3/Driggs,  H.W.  "Veneer  in  Vocabulary  Training"  English 
Journal,  (K.S . edition) , Vol.  XXVII,  p .740-746, November, 1938 

4/Seegers,  J. Conrad,  "Vocabulary  Problems  in  the  Elementary 
School.  National  Conference  on  Research  in  English." 

Seventh  Research  Bulletin,  p , l,  1939 
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Durrell  and  Sullivan  refer  to  two  types  of  vocabularies 


which  everyone  possesses  as  vocabularies  involving  the  in- 
take of  ideas  and  vocabularies  concerned  with  the  output 
of  ideas.  The  vocabularies  for  taking  the  ideas  are  those 
of  reading  and  hearing  while  the  output  of  ideas  is  cared 
for  by  the  vocabularies  of  speaking  and  writing." 

"The  symbol  selection  in  which  a sneaker  or 
writer  must  engage  is  a very  different  task 
from  that  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
reading  vocabulary.  In  language,  one  must 
learn  spoken  and  written  symbols  and  must 
select  from  among  the  thousands  at  his  dis- 
posal the  one  which  will  best  present  his 
meaning  to  a given  listener  or  reader.  The 
difference  between  the  vocabulary  problem  in 
language  and  that  in  reading  means  that  the 
former  cannot  be  solved  by  any  amount  of 
develooment  of  'reading’  vocabulary," 

2/ 

writes  McKee.  The  reading  and  hearing  vocabularies  of 
children  and  adults,  too,  greatly  exceed  both  their  sneaking 


and  writing  vocabularies. 

2/ 

Corson's  experiment  showed  that  the  intermediate- 
grade  children  tend  to  express  their  ideas  in  a very 
narrow  vocabulary  range.  Words  they  use  most  frequently 


1 / Durrell,  Donald  and  Sullivan,  Helen,  "Vocabulary  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Intermediate  Grades."  Elementary  English  Review, 
Vol . XV,  p.  158-45  and  185-98 

2 / McKee,  oo.  cit.,  p,  302 

3/  Corson,  Haxel  V.,  "Individual  Differences  in  the  Extent 
and  level  of  Vocabulary  Used  by  Intermediate  Grade  Children." 

Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  1958 


■ 


&A 

. 
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deal  with  general  concepts  rather  than  specific  meanings  or 
shades  of  meaning.  Her  conclusions  were: 

"The  discrepancy  between  the  words  that 
children  meet  in  their  textbooks  and  the 
words  in  which  they  tend  to  express 
their  ideas  suggest  the  need  of  definite 
vocabulary  training  in  the  accurate  use 
of  words . 

Children  will  certainly  not  use  wrords 
unless  they  have  been  made  aware  of  them. 
Consequently,  the  intermediate- grade 
teacher  needs  to  sensitize  children  to 
accurate  perception  of  word  usage,  in 
reading  materials,  and  to  encourage  at- 
tempts to  use  words  accurately." 


"It  may  be  well  that  the  intermediate  grades  should  be 

concerned  with  developing  skills  in  the  use  of  relatively 

simple  vocabulary  in  which  children  tend  naturally  to  ex- 

„!/ 

press  thought  s . " 

In  an  endeavor  to  find  out  why  the  written  composition 
lacked  vividness  whether  the  subject  -was  from  experience  or 

i/ 

from  classroom  discussion,  Sara  Chase  conducted  a study  in 


grades  four,  five  and  six  to  try  to  learn  something  about 
the  adjectives  at  the  children’s  command.  Some  of  her 


findings  were: 


l/Corson,  op . cit 

2/Chase,  Sara  E.,  "Descriptive  Adjectives  in  Children’s 
Vocabularies",  Elementary  English  Review,  Voi.  XIV,  p.11-16, 
January,  1937. 


8 


"The  children  knew  more  adjectives  than 
viras  thought  they  did. 

They  were  not  using  in  their  written  work 
adjectives  that  they  knew. 

The  adjectives  on  the  list  of  those  men- 
tioned the  largest  number  of  times  are  not 
adequate  for  making  details  in  description 
distinct  and  real." 

y 

Seegers  reports  upon  several  vocabulary  studies. 
These  are  quoted  as  they  concern  writing  vocabulary: 

"Margaret  Oberman  used  objects  and  pictures 
rather  than  words  as  stimuli  for  eleven 
hundred  and  three  pupils  from  gr?,des  three 
to  eight  to  write  two  themes  or  more  upon 
topics  suggested  by  pictures  or  objects. 

Her  conclusions  are  that  none  of  the  studies 
of  children’s  themes  has  indicated  the  range 
of  children’s  written  vocabulary,  and  that 
varying  stimuli  would  produce  more  words. 

"Prank  W.  Jakeman's  study  comparing  oral  and 
written  vocabularies  pointed  out  that  the 
children  used  more  than  twice  as  many  running 
words  in  oral  compositions  as  in  written; 
that  the  extent  of  vocabulary  used  to  talk 
about  the  situation  was  larger  than  used  in 
writing  about  it. 

"Charlotte  Klein,  in  a study  of  the  use  of 
adjectives  by  fifty  grade  children  in  a 
Brooklyn  school,  found  no  definite  relation- 
ship between  measures  of  intelligence  and 
the  number  of  adjectives,  used,  but  did  find 
relationship  between  intelligence  and  the 
type  of  adjectives  used.  Children  of  higher 
intelligence  tended  to  use  more  vivid, 
specific,  sansory  precise  adjectives." 

During  the  school  year  1932-1933,  in  the  fourth  grade 
of  the  Elementary  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 

3/Seegers,  op.  cit.,pg  10 


series  of  intensive  studies  was  carried  on  relating  to  the 
different  methods  of  vocabulary  instruction.  Gray  and 

y 

Holmes  studied  the  relative  efficiency  of  direct  and  in- 
direct methods  of  developing  a meaning  vocabulary  through 
the  content  material  as  prescribed  by  the  fourth-grade 
course  of  study.  The  entire  class  was  divided  into  one 
control  and  two  experimental  groups.  The  results  indicate 

1.  "Direct  method  of  developing  meaning 

vocabulary  is  not  only  more  effective 
in  increasing  a pupil’s  meaning  vo- 
cabulary but  also  enlarges  the  range 
of  words  in  oral  and  written  discourse. 

2.  "Unless  children  attach  clear,  accurate 

meanings  to  words,  their  oral  and 
written  language  is  often  inaccurate 
and  ineffective.  Furthermore,  they 
are  unable  to  acquire  readily,  either 
through  listening  or  through  reading, 
the  new  ideas  which  the  school  may 
contribute.  This  is  true  even  in 
activities  relating  to  situations  which 
are  very  familiar.  The  need  for  a rich 
meaning  vocabulary  becomes  increasingly 
evident  as  the  ideas,  concepts,  and  in- 
formation involved  depart  from  the 
everyday  experiences  and  language  acti- 
vities of  the  children. 

3.  "A-l though  tne  oral,  writing,  and  reading 

vocabularies  of  pupils  overlap  to  a 
large  extent  and  are  closely  interelated, 
the  expansion  of  each  presents  a series 
of  unique  teaching  problems." 


l/  Gray  and  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  p.  56 
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In  a survey  and  analysis,  of  methods  for  fostering 


vocabulary  growth  these  and  other  suggestions  were  report 

±J 

ed  by  Grosscup: 


1.  "Certain  limitations  aprear  to  be  placed 

upon  the  vocabulary  growth  of  an  individ- 
ual  principally  by  his  intellectual 

endowments.  Within  these  limit  ations, 
vocabulary  growth  and  development  will 
be,  as  determined  by  the  individual’s 
experiences,  as  those  are  determined 
by  his  material  and  social  environment. 
The  school,  as  a part  of  the  material 
and  social  environment  of  the  individu- 
al, can  take  measures  to  foster  such 
growth. 

2.  "Whatever  methods  are  used  in  teaching 

of  word  meanings,  there  should  be  time 
and  place  for  ample  discussion  by  the 
pupils. — The  teacher  should  by  explana- 
tions and  examples  relate  new  words  and 
new  thoughts  to  the  familiar  experiences 
of  their  lives . 


3.  "Generally  speaking,  research  on  ways 

of  promoting  vocabulary  growth  has  been 
very  limited  in  the  scope  of  the 
premises  which  it  has  investigated.  It 
has  very  far  to  go  before  it  begins 
to  deal  with  the  large  problems  posed 
by  the  contemporary  theory." 


TT.  Crosscup,  Richard  B.,  "A  Survey  and  Analysis  of  Methods 
and  Techniques  for  Postering  Growth  of  Meaning  Vocabulary. 
Unpublished  Master ’ s Thesis , Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  1S40 . 
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Littwin’s  study  was  aimed  at  determining  the  effect 
of  three  different  methods  of  instruction  upon  the  imagina- 
tive quality  of  pupils’  descriptive  writing  at  the  junior 
high  school  level.  These,  among  others,  are  pertinent 
educational  implications  from  this  study: 

1.  "The  school  syllabus  in  a composition 

teaching  should  provide  for  more 
training  of  an  observation  than  of  a 
linguistic  kind. 

2.  "Imagination  requires  training;  it  is 

not  enough  that  it  be  left  to  itself; 
it  needs  definite  stimulation  and 
direction.  Unfortunately,  our  present 
system  of  composition  teaching  does  little 
to  cultivate  the  imagination. 

3.  "Much  of  the  failure  in  the  writing  of 

imaginative  description  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  pupils  lack  the  descrip- 
tive vocabulary  in  which  to  express 
themselves.  A two-fold  difficulty  must 
be  overcome  before  progress  in  descriptive 
writing  can  be  achieved.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  furhish  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  to  train  the  five  sense  messengers 
so  they  may  bring  him  clear  and  accurate 
impressions.  Secondly,  the  pupils  must 
be  aided  to  acquire  the  vocabulary 
requisite  for  effective  descriptive 
writing.  Any  worth  while  organization 
of  composition  methology  should  make  a 
definite  provision  for  vocabulary  enrich- 
ment . 


T/  Littwin,  Maxwell  F.,  "An  Experimental  Investigation  of 
tne  Effect  of  Method  of  iresentation  upon  the  Imaginative 
Quality  of  Descriptive  Writing  among  Elementary  School 
Pupils."  Doctor ’ s dissertation.  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  1934 
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Sachs,  in  his  Doctor’s  dissertation,  attempted  to 
summarize  and  evaluate  the  most  important  existing  informa- 
tion concerning  vocabulary  study  in  the  school.  These  are 
the  four  most  important  conclusions  which  he  selected  as 
valuable  from  his  investigations: 

1.  "Vocabulary  is  of  great  importance 

in  all  aspects  of  school  work  and 
in  post  school  life. 

2.  "Our  schools  are  not  achieving  the 

best  results  in  vocabulary  work. 

3.  "A  conscious  and  systematic  program 

of  vocabulary  work  will  increase 
word  knowledge  and  improve  compre- 
hension of  general  subject  matter. 

4.  "A  combination  of  formal  and  informal 

methods  of  teaching  words  is 
desirable . " 


1 J Sachs,  Hyman  Jacob,  "The  Teaching  of  Vocabulary,"  Doctor ’ 
dissertation,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teadhers,  1940. 
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Isadore  W.  Miles  reported  an  experience  which  he  con- 
ducted on  the  high  school  level  to  discover  to  what  extent 
the  teaching  of  vocabulary  by  the  direct  method  would 
affect  the  general  vocabulary  over  a oeriod  of  two  and 
one-half  years.  The  gain  by  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
for  even  one  semester  showed  significant  gains.  He  con- 
cluded that  more  attention  to  direct  teaching  of  vocabulary 
within  regular  English  classes  would  produce  gratifying 
results . 

Eurich  and  Curoe  conducted  similar  studies  at  the 


i/ 

college  level.  Eurich  found  that  by  paying  specific 
attention  to  vocabulary- -an  experimental  group  gained  an 
average  of  14.1  per  cent  words  apiece  on  a given  vocabulary 
test  while  a control  group  starting  with  ap  roximately  the 
same  average  gained  only  1.7  per  cent  words  on  the  same 
test.  His  condlusions  were  that  students  enlarge  their 
vocabularies  when  attention  is  devoted  to  th&t  end;  and  that 
the  increase  is  not  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  lower 


1 J Miles,  Is  adore,  ’’The  Effect  of  Direct  Teaching 
Vocabulary,"  English  Journal  (college  edition),  Vol.  XXI, 
p.  135-141,  February,  1932. 

2 / Eurich,  Alvin  C.,  "Enlarging  Vocabulary,"  School  and 
Society,  p.  285-286,  April  28,  1945. 
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achievement  in  the  class  where  the  vocabulary  exercise  takes 
part  of  the  time. 

y 

Curoe  found  that  while  specific  attention  to  vocabu- 
lary did  not  yield  the  fruits  he  desired,  still  the 
evidence  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  students  who  had 
three  minutes  a day  devoted  to  vocabulary  in  class. 

In  his  summarizing  statements  on  vocabulary  problems 

2/ 

Seegers  lists,  among  others,  these  pertinent  contributions 
of  research: 

"That  children  use  more  v/ohds  in  oral  than 
in  written  discourse. 

"That  imagery,  phonetic,  ability, richness 
of  experience  contribute  to  vocabulary 
development . 

"That  vocabulary  development  is  closely 
associated  with  thinking  and  acquisition 
of  ideas. 

"That  richness  and  variety  of  the  vocabu- 
lary used  depends  largely  upon  the  variety 
of  stimuli  employed. 

"The  real,  concrete  experiences  not  only 
extend  vocabulary,  but  make  meaningful 
the  words  already  at  one 1 s command, and 
that  such  media  are  used  too  infrequently. 


I T Curoe,  P.R.V.  "An  Experiment  with  Vocabulary",  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  XXXXIX,  p.  522-524,  April  22,  1939. 


2/  Seegers,  op.  cit.,  p.  34-36. 


"That  the  attention  of  children  should 
be  focused  upon  words;  that  vocabulary 
notebooks,  individual  lists,  and 
methods  designed  to  vary  expression 
are  helpful . 

"That  vocabulary  improvement  should  be 
planned  for,  not  left  to  chance." 
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CHAPTER  II 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MATERIALS 

This  experiment  purports  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  a formal  program  of  instruction  planned  to  enrich  the 
writing  vocabulary  of  children  and  to  promote  transfer  into 
written  composition. 

The  study  of  this  problem  involved: 

1.  Preparing  a series  of  lessons  to  meet  this  aim. 

2.  Teaching  these  lessons  to  a group  of  children 

under  ordinary  classroom  conditions. 

3.  Measuring  and  evaluating  the  results  of  this 

specific  training. 

The  teachers  of  English  are  most  conscious  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  children’s  vocabularies  and  therefore  are  most  in- 
terested in  strengthening  their  word  power.  It  was  during 
the  regular  English  period  that  these  lessons  were  taught  to 
seventh  grade  children. 

Current  literature  and  textbooks  on  the  subject  reveal 
that  there  is  no  standardized  list  of  words  to  be  taught^  and, 
similarly,  that  there  is  no  one  best  method.  Research  sup- 
ports increasing  children’s  vocabularies  through:  the  use  of 
pictures,  the  extension  of  experiences,  sensory  trainihg,  and 
wide  reading.  These  exercises  for  developing  an  enriched 
writing  vocabulary  are  based  upon  the  use  of  the  literary 
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model,  pictures,  and  experiences,  with  special  emphasis  on 
sensory  training  and  leisure  reading. 

Since  the  memorization  of  isolated  lists  of  words  and 
meanings  has  no  value,  the  plan  was  to  have  the  words  used 
in  context.  Each  lesson  provided  this  opportunity  for  using 
the  new  words . 

The  sequence  of  the  lessons  was  planned  according  to 
the  predominating  interests  of  the  group  as  determined 
through  an  informal  survey  taken  by  the  writer.  An  order  of 
difficulty  has  -not  yet  been  established  through  research. 

There  is  no  available  data  on  the  amount  of  time  that 
ought  to  be  spent  on  vocabulary  instruction.  The  periods  of 
instruction  were  about  twenty  minutes  long,  although  occasion- 
ally they  extended  to  thirty  minutes.  The  number  of  lessons, 
twenty-six,  was  purely  arbitrary. 

To  avoid  monotony,  variation  was  provided  in  the  presen- 
tation of  colorful  words,  and  in  the  application  of  the  ac- 
quired vocabulary. 

On  Fage  20  is  Table  I which  briefly  gives  the  plan  of 
the  lessons  with  the  materials  used  together  with  the  practice 
devices.  The  complete  unit  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  on 
Fage  55. 

The  lessons,  baaed  on  children’s  environment  and  ex- 
periences, were  planned  to  enrich  vocabulary.  Word  conscious- 
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ness  was  built  through  the  study  of  pictures  and  literary 
models.  Leisure  reading  was  an  added  stimulus.  Powers  of 
observation  were  increased  through  picture  study  and  "seeing" 
experiences.  Analytical  thinking  in  the  organization  and  use 
of  descriptive  detail  in  the  creation  of  moods  and  atmosphere 
were  developed.  Desire  for  improved  self  expression  and  a 
keener  aesthetic  taste  resulted. 

An  important  step  was  to  select  those  literary  models 
which  would  supply  the  best  background  for  vocabulary  enrich- 
ment and  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  group  for  both  a 
basic  and  an  enriched  vocabulary.  Care  was  taken  to  include 
those  selections  which  were  suitable  in  length  and  difficulty 
and  which  were  highly  enjoyable  to  children. 

Since  the  literary  model  in  itself  could  not  produce 
the  desired  outcome,  pictures  and  experiences  were  utilized 
to  supplement  these. 

The  pictures  used  were  chosen  to  provide  a rich  back- 
ground from  which  words  could  be  derived. 

The  classroom  places  certain  limitations  upon  the 
variety  of  experiences  which  can  be  participated  in.  Research 
indicates  that  worthwhile  experiences  help  children  to  in- 
crease their  vocabularies  through  meaningful  contacts  and 
training  in  development  of  the  senses  will  result  in  the 
same.  Special  effort  was  made  to  provide  sense  experiences. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  unit,  each  child  was  given  an 
oak  tag  copy  of  "Painting  Word  Pictures"  which  served  as  the 
cover  of  his  work  book.  In  this  notebook  he  listed  the 
descriptive  words  and  expressions  which  were  discussed  in 
class,  the  colorful  words  and  phrases  met  in  leisure  reading, 
and  those  heard  outside  of  school,  and  checked  those  he 
planned  to  make  his  own.  By  these  recordings  of  daily  growth 
in  vocabulary,  interest  was  stimulated  throughout  the  unit. 

Individual  needs  were  further  met  through  class  dis- 
cussions and  by  individual  help  during  the  work  period. 

Some  of  the  various  activities  the  pupils  engaged  in 
were:  keeping  individual  notebooks,  word-a-day  charts,  plan- 
ning a v/eather  record,  preparing  a bulletin  of  descriptive 
passages  from  leisure  reading,  preparing  written  reports, 
giving  oral  reports,  making  riddles,  playing  games,  and 
writing  compositions. 
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Content  TABLE  I - 

Picture  Study 

Literary  Model  (Prose) 

Literary  Model  (Poem) 

Literary  Model 

Picture 

Picture  and  Literary  Model 

Picture 


Y LESSONS  Application 
Writing  original  sentences 

Giving  oral  sentences 

Drawing 

Pilling  in  blanks 
Selecting  sense  anneals 
Using  opposites 
Seeing  descriptive  details 


Model  comparisons  Making  comparisons 


Observation  experience 

Writing  similar  experiences 

Picture 

Describing  orally 

Picture 

Literary  Model 

Writing  a composition 
Completing  description 

Literary  Model 
Model  sentences 
Literary  Model 

Relating  similar  experience 
Using  more  exact  words 
Making  associations 

Experience 

Matching  exercise 

Literary  Model 

Noting  descriptive  detail 

Riddle  assignment 

Playing  a game 

Experience  Literary  Model 

Contrasting  and  Comparing 

Literary  Model 

Using  Sensory  expression 

Experience 

Matching  exercise 

Literary  Model 
Literary  Model 
Experience 

Noting  descriptive  detail 
Creating  definite  impression 
Selecting  accurate  words 

Model  Advertisements 

Reproducing  "Ads” 

General  Review 

Listing  words 

CHAPTER  III 


PLAN  AND  CONDUCT  OP  EXPERIMENT 


Review  of  the  Problem 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  evaluate  the 
direct  effect  of  a series  of  lessons  aimed  at  enriching  writ- 
ing vocabulary  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  transfer  into 
written  composition.  The  result  of  such  teaching  will  be 
measured  by  comparisons  of  the  progress  made  by  pupils  who 
have  had  such  direct  teaching  with  that  made  by  those  who  have 
had  only  the  regular  English  work. 

Scope  of  the  Problem. — This  study  limits  itself  to  the 
increase  of  descriptive  words  and  expressions  in  children’s 
writing.  There  is  no  penalty  for  spelling  errors  nor  any 
emphasis  on  composition  technique. 

Definition  of  Terms. --In  this  study  the  term  descriptive 
word  is  used  to  mean  any  word  that  qualifies,  amplifies, 
describes,  or  explains  the  force  of  another  word  or  of  other 
words • 


Example:  azure  sky 

By  descriptive  expression  is  meant  a group  of  words  which 
qualify,  amplify,  describe,  or  explain  the  force  of  a word  or 
another  group  of  words . 

Example:  The  sky  with  floating  zephyr 


clouds 
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The  reference  to  comparisons  herein  means  the  likening  of  one 
object  to  another. 

Example:  the  sky  like  a soft  blue  canopy 

Selection  of  the  Population. --The  conditions  for  making 
these  comparisons  were  provided  by  a Massachusetts  town  X. 

This  community,  a seacoast  town,  made  up  of  small  villages, 
has  approximately  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Thriving  summer 
tourist  industries  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  income. 

This  town  is  rich  in  sea  lore,  history,  tradition,  and  natural 
beauty. 

All  the  seventh  grade  pupils  who  are  in  their  first  year 
of  six  year  high  school  took  part  in  the  experiment.  These 
groups  have  similar  educational  experiences,  comparable  home 
backgrounds,  and  approximately  the  same  socio-economic 
environments . 

Selection  of  Groups. — From  the  four  divisions  of  the 
grade,  two  experimental  groups  were  chosen  to  be  controlled  by 
the  remaining  two  groups. 

The  importance  of  selecting  groups  on  as  many  different 
bases  as  possible  has  been  well  emphasized. 

A general  ability  rating  as  determined  by  a reliable 
mental  test  is  almost  universally  recognized.  One  of  the 
striking  aspects  of  vocabulary  is  the  high  correlation  between 
scores  on  vocabulary  tests  and  scores  in  intelligence  tests. 
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General  mental  ability  as  obtained  from  the  Pitner 

i/ 

General  Ability  Test,  Verbal  Series,  was  used.  This  test 
measures  eight  different  aspects  of  mental  ability  through 
eight  sub-tests.  An  interpretation  chart  for  use  in  classi- 
fying pupils  and  determining  their  mental  ages  from  test 
scores  is  provided.  The  data  from  this  test  are  shown  in 
Taole  IV  on  Page  32. 

The  use  of  general  reading  ability  as  a factor  in  class 

ification  seemed  necessary  because  of  the  close  relationship 

which  exists  between  reading  ability  and  vocabulary  mastery. 

The  results  from  the  reading  section  of  the  Metropolitan 

2/ 

Achievement  Test  (Revised)  Advanced  Battery  gave  another 
basis  for  equality.  Table  V on  page  indicates  the 

distribution  of  these  results. 

Because  of  its  direct  relation  to  this  problem,  a gen- 
eral vocabulary  test  was  given.  This  provided  another  basis 
for  equal  group  selection.  The  test  chosen  was  Inglis  Test 

y 

of  English  Vocabulary  widely  used,  well  standardized,  and 
designed  to  measure  pupils’  knowledge  of  those  words  which 

IT  Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York,  1939 
2/  Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York,  1937 
3 / Published  by  Ginn  & Company,  Boston,  1936 
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constitute  a large  part  of  the  educated  person’s  vocabulary. 
The  results  obtained  are  tabulated  in  Tabl  e '/I  on  Page  34 
Description  of  Initial  Vocabulary  Samples.- - The  r i ch- 
ness  and  the  descriptive  qualities  of  the  children’s  writing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  were  determined  in  both 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  from  their  composition  and 
from  words  they  listed  in  describing  oictures. 

Motivations : 

1.  An  informal  discussion  of  how  leisure 
time  is  well  spent  and  a discussion 
of  the  value  of  a hobby  provided  the 
opportunity  for  writing  on  the  subject. 

My  Hobby.  These  directions  were  given: 

"^n  a paragraph,  describe  your  hobby 
in  such  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
manner  that  the  reader  will  have  a desire 
to  make  your  hobby  his  own." 

2.  One  reel  of  the  silent  film,  From  Coast 
to  Coast  was  shown  to  both  groups. 

The  following  preliminary  directions 
were  given:  "We  are  going  to  act  as 
reporters  today.  When  the  film  is  over 
we  shall  report  what  we  saw,  using  the 
best  descriptive  words.  We  may  use 
words  even  if  we  are  not  sure  of  their 
spelling. " 

3.  Two  pictures  were  shown  to  both  groups 

on  two  consecutive  days,  one  a sea 
scene;  the  other  a farm  scene  (Plates 
VI  and  Vi  I . ) With  the  pictures 

in  sight,  the  children  were  asked  to 
list  the  picturesque  words  which  would 
describe  the  scene. 

The  results  from  the  Inglis  Vocabulary  Test  and  from  the 
samples  of  writing  served  as  basis  for  measuring  the  progress 
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of  pupils  in  vocabulary  achievements  during  the  period  in 
which  the  experiment  was  conducted. 

Final  Samples  of  Writing  Vocabulary. — In  order  that 
the  progress  in  vocabulary  enrichment  resulting  from  the 
experimental  technique  might  be  measured,  final  samples  of 
such  were  obtained  from  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

Motivations : 

1.  Both  groups  experienced  a junior  high 
school  assembly  on  Fire,  Its  Use  and 
Misuse.  The  principles  concerned  were 
vitalized  by  experimentation.  The 
children  described  this  as  a news 
item  for  the  school  paper. 

2.  The  second  reel  of  the  film  From  Coast 
to  Coast  was  shown  in  the  groups  with 
the  same  directions  as  were  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

3.  The  same  two  pictures.  Plates  VI 

and  VII  , were  shown  to  the  groups  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment  with  the 
same  directions  as  at  the  beginning. 

Form  Y of  the  Inglis  Vocabulary  Test  was  given  to  all  groups 

at  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

Evaluating  Technique  for  Descriptive  Words. --The 

~V 

Teachers 1 Word  Book  of  50,000  Words , by  Sdward  Lee  Thorndike, 
furnished  the  criterion  for  determining  the  richness  of  the 
words  used. 


1 / Thorndike,  Edward  L.,  The  Teachers ’ Word  Book  of  50,000 
Words , Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 1944 
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When  Diggs,  in  a study  of  the  vocabulary  of  children  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  inclusive,  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
words  he  counted  were  found  on  the  first  thousand  of 
Thorndike* s list,  it  seemed  advisable  to  use  the  descriptive 
words  found  among  those  first  thousand  as  the  basis  of  the 
evaluation. 

The  general  procedure  was  to  s elect  in  alphabetical 
order  all  the  words  that  were  descriptive  from  the  first 
thousand  on  Thorndike’s  list.  (Strips  with  letter  index  tabs 
were  used  so  that  a word  might  be  quickly  located.) 
Descriptive  words  on  the  children’s  papers  occurring  on  that 
list  were  underscored;  and  all  other  descriptive  words  were 
encircled.  Separate  counts  were  made  and  recorded,  both  of 
the  words  within  the  first  thousand  on  Thorndike's  list  and 
of  those  words  beyond  that  first  thousand.  Initial  and  final 
samples  were  evaluated  on  this  basis. 

The  total  number  of  running  words  in  each  composition 
was  counted  as  a means  of  computing  the  per  cent  of  richness. 

The  descriptive  words  in  both  the  initial  and  final 
samples  were  catalogued  also  the  amount  of  appeal  to  each  of 
the  five  senses. 

l/  Digg;s,  H.  W.  "The  Vocabulary  of  Boys  and  Girls  12-15 
Years  Inclusive,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education 
p.  339-355,  June,  1934 
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> Plan  of  Instruction 

Control  Groups.  The  children  in  these  two  groups  followed 
the  local  course  of  study.  Units  on  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion and  correct  usage  were  taught,  together  with  the  usual 
work  in  literature.  During  this  period  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  was  spent  reading  Treasure  Island  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  This  selection,  furnishes  many  opportunities  for 
vocabulary  enlargement. 

Experimental  Groups.  The  same  three  units  were  taken  up 
with  these  classes.  The  instructioh  differed  only  that  during 
the  period  of  experimentation,  the  time  regularly  allot ed  to 
literature  was  devoted  to  Painting  Word  Pictures  (see  Appendix) 
Approximately  twenty  minutes  daily  were  devoted  to  this  work, 
although  occasionally  the  time  required  extended  to  thirty 
minutes.  These  lessons  were  taught  for  twenty-six  consecutive 
school  days  beginning  January  6,  1946. 

Teaching  Procedure.  One  experimental  group  was  taught 
by  their  regular  English  teacher,  very  competent  and  coopera- 
tive and  deeply  interested  in  the  study.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  writer  to  teach  the  other  experimental  group  as  this  was 
her  assigned  class.  Frequent  discussions  were  held  concerning 
progress  of  the  experiment.  During  these,  materials  were  eval- 
uated, revisions  were  suggested  and  made,  and  the  reactions  of 
the  pupils  were  noted. 
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Statistical  Design.  At  the  beginning  of  the  exoeriment 
the  two  groups  were  not  different  on  the  significant  factors 
of  mental  age,  reading  age,  vocabulary  score,  and  writing 
vocabulary  (quantity  and  quality) . 

One  group  received  specific  training,  and  the  other 
did  not . 

At  the  end  of  the  training  -period  the  two  groups  were 
tested  and  the  results  indicated  that  a change  had  occurred. 
This  change  was  produced  by  the  experimental  factor. 

Mills  says,  "We  must  have  some  reasonable  criterion  as 
to  the  limit  of  signif icance--If  the  descrepancy  between 
theory  and  observation  might  occur  more  frequently  than  one 
time  out  of  one  hundred  solely  because  of  the  play  of  chance, 
we  may  say  the  difference  is  not  clearly  significant. 

The  value  of  T (the  difference  between  the  hypothetical 
value  and  the  observed  mean,  in  units  of  the  standard  error 
of  the  mean)  corresponding  to  a probability  of  1/100  is  2.576 
standard  deviations  or  more.  Accordingly,  tests  of  signifi- 
cance may  be  applied  with  direct  reference  to  T,  interpreted 
as  a normal  distribution  expressed  in  units  of  the  standard 
deviation.  A value  for  T of  2.576  or  more  indicates  a sig- 
nificant difference,  while  a value  of  less  than  2.576  indi- 
cates that  the  results  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothe- 

„!/ 

sis  in  question." 

^If I|^hod( Revised)  Henry  Holt  Company, 


. 


. 


. 


"It  has  been  customary  in  educational  research  to 
declare  a statistic  significant  if  it  is  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  its  standard  error.  This  is  not  satisfactory  as 
a general  practice,  since  it  is  limited  to  the  case  where  the 
sampling  distribution  is  normal.  It  is  also  too  rigid  a test 
for  most  purposes,  since  to  require  the  ’significance  ratio’ 
to  exceed  3 is  equivalent  to  requiring  that  the  statistic  be 
significant  at  the  0.26  per  cent  level  (assuming  a normal 
sampling  distribution.)  If  the  sampling  distribution  is  normal 
a statistic  must  be  2.576  times  its  standard-  error  to  be  sig- 
nificant at  the  1 per  cent  level,  or  1.960  times  its  standard 

i/ 

error  to  be  significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level." 

For  this  study  I am  accenting  results  as  significant  if 
they  exceed  my  level  of  significance  which  is  the  1 per  cent 
level.  This  means  that  a difference  of  this  magnitude  could 
not  occur  exceot  by  chance  1 time  out  of  100. 

To  put  this  positively  99  times  out  of  100  it  is  a 
true  difference. 


1 /Li ndqui st, Statistical  Analysis  in  Educational  Research 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1940, r.  16 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

The  main  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  determine  under 
classroom  conditions  the  effect  of  direct  teaching  aimed  at 
enriching  writing  vocabulary.  The  data  collected  during 
the  study  were  first  analyzed  to  show: 

1.  The  equality  of  the  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment . 

2.  The  effect  of  direct  teaching,  or  the  gains  made 
by  each  group  during  the  period  of  experimentation. 

3.  A comparison  of  the  gains  made  by  the  two  groups. 

A subsidiary  analysis  of  this  data  was  made  to  find 

possible  determinants  for  these  questions: 

1.  What  was  the  difference  in  richness  between  list- 
ing words  and  writing  a composition  on  the  same  picture? 

2.  Did  the  bright  gain  more  than  the  dull? 

3.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  progress  of  boys 
and  that  of  girls? 

4.  What  was  the  correlation  between  the  factors  of 
mental  age  and  vocabulary? 

5.  What  were  the  gains  in  sensory  acuteness? 


. 
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A tabular  arrangement  of  the  pupils  by 
groups  and  sex  presents 

TABLE  II 


Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  Each  Group 


Group 

Boys 

C-ins 

Total 

Experimental 

54 

30 

64 

Control 

37 

27 

64 

, 

Tables  showing  a Comparison  of  the  Two  Groups 
at  the  Beginning  of  the  Experiment 

TABLE  III 


Chronological  Ages 


- -j — | 

Group  No. 

Mean 

S . D • 

S.E.M. 

Diff 

1 

S.E.  C.R. 

Diff 

Exp. 

64 

160.32 

mos 

9.51 

1.09 

. 36 

1.49  .241 

. 1 

Con. 

64 

160.68 

mos 

8.43 

1.02 

Examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  there  are  no 
significant  differences  in  ages,  and  the  groupB  can  be  con- 
sidered equated  as  to  the  chronological  age  variable. 
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TABLE  IV 


Derived  Mental  Ages 

(Based  upon  Fitner  Test  of  Mental  Ability) 


Group  No.  Mean  S.D.  S.S.M.  Diff 

1 ! 1 _ ’ 1 

S.E.  C.R. 

Diff 

Exp.  64  156.15  4.39  .741 

mos  .65 

1.10  .590 

Con.  64  155.50  5.22  .808 

mos 

Table  IV  with  a critical  ratio  of  .590  indicates  that 


there  is  no  significant  difference  in  mentality.  The  group 
are  essentially  the  same  and  for  practical  purposes  and 
within  the  framework  of  this  study  are  considered  equal. 
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TABLE  V 


Reading  Ages 

(Based  upon  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test) 


Group  No. 

Mean 

S.D.  S.E.M. 

Diff  S.S. 

Diff 

G.R. 

Exp . 64 

122.16 

mos 

5.59  .835 

1.45  1.16 

1.24 

! ■ ; 

Con.  64 

123.61 

mos 

5.28  .813 

Examination  of  Table  V,  v/here  the  total  scores  of  the 
Reading  Testa  in  the  Metropolitan  battery  have  been  cov- 
erted into  reading  ages,  shows  a mean  reading  age  of 
122.16  months  for  the  experimental  group  and  a slightly 
higher  mean  of  123.61  months  for  the  control  group.  The 
critical  ratio  of  1.24  indicates  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  reading  ages.  These  groups  can  be  consider- 
ed equal  in  the  experimental  set  up. 
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TABLE  VI 


Inglis  Vocabulary  Test 
(Form  X) 


] — 

Group 

No. 

Mean 

S.D.  S.E.M. 

Diff 

S . Hi  . 

C.R. 

Score 

.09 

Diff 

Exp. 

64 

29.93 

9.41  1.08 

1.51 

.059 

Con. 

64 

30.04 

8.84  1.05 

The  above  table  shows  the  results  of  the  standardized 
vocabulary  test  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
The  mean  score  for  the  experimental  group  of  29.93  is 
slightly  below  but  not  significantly  lower  than  the  mean 
score  for  the  control  group  of  30.04. 


. 
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Tables  VII  and  VIII  are  based  upon  the  descriptive 
quality  and  the  richness  of  this  descriptive  quality  as 
found  in  the  compositions  of  the  pupils  of  both  groups 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 

TABLE  VII 

The  Per  Cent  of  the  Total  Words  Used  in  Two  Compositions, 
which  were  descriptive  in  quality. 


Group 

Wo. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E.M. 

Diff 

S.E. 

Diff 

Exp  . 

64 

14.78 

5.54 

.833 

j 

.50 

1.21 

Con. 

64 

14.28  5.94 

.862 

Table  VII  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  running 
words  in  the  initial  ccmoositions  the  experimental  group 
had  a mean  of  14.78  per  cent  with  a critical  ratio  of 
.416  indicating  that  any  difference  in  descriptive  words 
used  by  both  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
was  not  statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  VIII 


The  Per  Cent  of  the  Descriptive  Words  Rich  in  Quality. 
(Above  the  first  thousant  on  Thorndike’s 
30,000  Word  List.) 


Group 

No.  Mean  S.D. 

S.E.M.  Diff  S.E. 

Diff 

Exp . 

64  6.66  5.28 

.82 

_ 1.15  1.16 

Con. 

64  7.81  5.40 

.82 

Table  VIII  indicates  that  of  those  descrintive  words 
used  by  the  exT3erimental  group,  which  were  richer  than 
those  found  among  the  first  thousand  words  on  Thorndike’s 
list,  the  mean  per  cent  was  6.666  as  compared  to  7.813 
per  cent  for  the  control  group.  The  difference  between 
these  means  of  1.14  did  not  make  a significant  difference 
as  indicated  by  the  critical  ratio  of  .988. 

(Summarizing  the  data  from  Tables  III  to  VIII,  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.) 
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Tables  Showing  the  Data  Obtained  at  the  end 
of  the  Experiment 

Tables  IX,  X,  and  XI  show  the  results  of  scores  ob- 
tained from  the  Inglis  Vocabulary  Test  Form  Y,  and  the 
results  of  analyzing  the  compositions  of  both  groups  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment . 


TABLE  IX 

Inglis  Vocabulary  Test 
(Form  Y) 


Group 

No. 

Mean 

Score 

S.D. 

S.E.M. 

Diff 

- — — 

S.E. 

Diff 

S.R. 

Exp . 

64 

34.66 

8.73 

1.04 

4.36 

1.47 

2.96 

Con. 

64 

r 

30.30  8.61 

1.04 

This  table  shows  the  results  of  the  Inglis  Vocabulary 
Test  Form  Y which  was  given  to  both  groups  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  experimentation.  The  mean  for  the  experiment 
grouo  of  34.66  exceeds  that  of  the  control  group  by  4.36, 
and  the  critical  ratio  of  2.96  indicates  superiority  in 
favor  of  the  experimental  grouo. 

Form  Y of  this  test  is  intended  to  measure  a full  year's 
gain  over  Form  X.  Since  there  was  an  interval  of  approxi- 
mately six  weeks  between  the  administrating  of  Form  X and 
Form  Y,  little  test  gain  should  be  expected. 
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TABLE  X 


The  Per  Cent  of  the  Total  Words  Used  in  the  Pinal 
Compositions  which  were  descriptive  in  Quality. 


~ r 


Group 

No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

— 

S.E.M.  Diff  S.E. 

Exp. 

64 

18.99 

8.59 

Diff 

1.04 

2.01  1.94 

Con. 

64 

16.98 

5.94 

.86 

It  is  indicated  by  the  above  tabular  results  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  there  was  no  marked  differen- 
ce in  the  per  cent  of  the  total  words  used  which  were 
descriptive  in  quality  in  the  final  compositions.  The 
little  difference  which  was  observed  favored  the  experi- 
mental group. 
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TABLE  XI 

Per  Cent  of  Descriptive  Words  - Ptich  in  Quality 
(Above  the  first  thousand  on  Thorndike’s  list) 


Group 

• 

o 

iz« 

Mean 

S.E.  S.E.M. 

Diff 

S.E. 

C.R. 

Score 

Diff 

Exp . 

64 

13.83 

7.81  .976 

5.63 

1.36 

4.13 

Con. 

64 

o 

CD 

6.89  .931 

The  above  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  all  the  descrip- 
tive words  used  in  the  final  &>  mpositions  which  were  above 
the  first  thousand  on  Thorndike’s  list. 

By  analyzing  those  words  of  descriptive  quality  in  the 
final  compositions,  the  experimental  group  outstripped  the 
control  group  by  a mean  gain  of  5.62  which,  as  indicated 
by  the  critical  ratio  of  4.13,  is  a very  significant  gain 
in  their  favor. 

(During  the  experiment  both  groups  made  gains  in  every 
phase.  In  each  instance  the  gains  made  by  the  experiment- 
al group  were  significant.) 
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Comparisons  of  Gains  Made  by  Each  Group. 

The  following  three  tables  XII,  XIII,  XIV  show  a com- 
parison of  the  gains  made  by  both  groups  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment . 


TABLE  XII 

Inglis  Vocabulary  Test  Scores 


Group 

Form 

No. 

Mean 

S.E. 

S.E.M. 

Diff 

S.E.  C.R. 

Diff 

Exp. 

X 

64 

29.93 

9.41 

1.08 

4.73 

1.46  3.23 

Y 

64 

34.66 

8.73 

1.04 

Con. 

^ - 

X 

64 

30.04 

■ 

30.30 

8.84 

1.05 

.26 

1.45  .147 

Y 

64 

8.61 

1.04 

This  table,  which  represents  the  gain  of  each  group 
on  a standardized  vocabulary  test,  shows  that  the  experi- 
mental group  made  by  far  the  more  significant  gain,  as 
indicated  by  the  critical  ratio  of  3.23  when  compared 
with  the  control  group 1 s critical  ratio  of  .147. 
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TABLE  XIII 

Per  Cent  of  the  Total  Words  Used  which  were  Descriptive 

in  Quality 


Group 

Comp . 

No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E.M. 

Diff 

S.E.  G.R. 

Diff 

Exp . 

Init . 

64 

14.78 

5.54 

.84 

4.21 

1.37  3.07 

— - 

Final 

64 

18.99 

8.59 

1.04 

Init. 

64 

14.28 

5.94 

.86 

L “H 

Con . 

2.70 

1.90  1.07 

1 

Final 

64 

16.98 

5.94 

2.72 

, ^ 

While  both  groups  gained  in  the  oer  cent  of  the  total 
words  used  which  were  descriptive  in  quality,  the  gain 
made  by  the  experimental  group  appears  to  be  a real  gain. 
The  control  group’s  gain  did  not  reach  statistical  sig- 
nificance. 
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TABLE  XIV 


Per  Cent  of  Descriptive  Words  - Rich  ih  Quality. 
(Above  the  first  thousand  on  Thorndike’s  list.) 


Group 

Comp . 

No. 

Mean 

S .D.  S . A . M . 

Diff 

S.E. 

Diff 

C.R. 

Init . 

64 

6.66 

5.28 

.82 

Exp . 

Final 

64 

13.85 

7.81 

.98 

7.17 

1.34 

5.34 

Init . 

64 

7.81 

5.40 

.82 

Con. 

Final 

64 

8.20 

6.89 

.93 

.393 

1.32 

.029 

The  gain  for  the  experimental  group  in  richness  of 
the  descriptive  words  used  - the  prime  purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment - was  nxghly  significant  as  compared  with  a very 
slight  gain  made  by  the  control  group. 

In  a comparison  of  the  final  measures  on  both  groups 
studied, the  differences  were  significant  and  were  in  favor 
of  the  experimental  group.  The  group  showed  a decided 
change  on  the  factor  of  descriptive  writing  vocabulary. 
Systematic  teaching  had  enriched  this  factor  with  a 
credance  established  at  my  level  of  significance  which  is 
the  1 per  cent  level. 


1.  What  was  the  difference  in  richness  between  listing 


words  and  writing  a composition  on  the  same  picture? 

TABLE  XV 

Richness  of  Descriptive  Vocabulary 
(Based  on  Plate  VI) 


Tot.  No.  Tot.  No.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


Group  Source 


Sample  Descrip. 
Words 


of 

those 

Descrip 


of 

Words 


of  gain 
in 


Rich  in  Richness 


Words 

above 

first 

thousand 

on 

Thorndike 

List 

Quality 

Exp . 

List- 

ing 

Initial 

636 

28 

4.4 

1C. 5 

Y/ords 

Pinal 

803 

120 

14.9 

Compo 

si 

Initial; 

592 

24 

4.0 

9.5 

tion 

, — 1 

Pinal 

706 

95 

13.5 

..  .....  ..  ..  

Con. 

List- 

ing 

Y/ords 

Initial 

642 

40 

6.1 

4.2 

Pinal 

688 

71 

10.3 

Compo 

si 

Initial 

607 

20 

3.2 

3.3 

tion 

Pinal 

681 

43 

6.5 

Table  XV  shows  the  results  of  evaluating  ana  tabulating 
the  descriptive  words  used  by  both  grou'o s for  Flate  VI.  Two 
samplings  were  obtained:  one,  from  a listing  of  all  the  des- 
criptive words  the  picture  suggested;  the  other,  from  a 
composition  based  on  the  same  picture.  When  the  listing 
method  was  used,  the  experimental  group  showed  a gain  of 

10.5  per  cent  in  richness  of  descriptive  words  used.  Their 
composition  was  noted  though  the  sample  indicated  a gain  of 

9.5  per  cent  in  rich  descriptive  words. 
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TABLE  XVI 

Richness  of  Descriptive  Vocabulary 
(Based  on  Plate  VII) 


Group  Source  Sample 


Tot  .No . 
Descrip . 
Words 
Used 


Tot .No.  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
of  of  of 

those  Words  gain 

Descrip  Rich  in  in  Rich- 
words  Quality  ness 

above 
first 
Thous  and 
on 

Thorndike 

List 


Exp 

List- 

ing 

Words 

Initial 

641 

52 

4.9 

6.8 

Pinal 

669 

78 

11.7 

Compo- 

si- 

i 

Initial 

526 

20 

3.9 

5.7 

tion 

Final 

682 

67 

9.8 

Con. 

List- 

ing 

Words 

Initial 

649 

33 

5.1 

3.8 

Final 

694 

56 

8.9 

Compo- 

si- 

Initial 

541 

17 

3.2 

2.6 

tion 

Final 

592 

35 

5.8 

The  tabular  results  of  evaluating  the  descriptive  words 
used  by  both  groups  for  Plate  VII  are  shown  in  Table  XVII. 
Two  samplings  are  recorded:  one,  from  a listing  of  all  des- 
criptive words  the  picture  suggested;  the  other,  from  a 
composition  based  on  the  same  picture.  The  experimental 
groups  excelled  the  control  group  on  both  samplings.  (This 
scene  had  environmental  familiarity,  but  was  not  included  in 
the  teaching  unit.) 
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Each  of  these  two  scenes  had  environmental  familiarity 
for  the  groups,  and  both  showed  progress.  The  greater  im- 
provement was  made  by  those  children  who  received  vocabulary 
instruction.  The  gains  the  experimental  group  showed  with 
the  sea  Picture  as  the  motivation  exceeded  the  gains  made 
by  the  same  group  with  the  rural  scene  as  motivation. 

This  was  equally  true  in  the  listing  and  in  the  composition 
samples.  Both  tables  XVI  and  XVII  indicate  that  the  ex- 
perimental group  used  approximately  1 per  cent  more 
descriptive  words  rich  in  quality  when  merely  listing  words 
than  in  writing  a composition. 

The  above  results  may  not  be  as  conclusive  as  the 
previous  data  due  to  the  lack  of  standardization  in  the 
pictures,  the  inadequacy  of  the  raw  data,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  using  a refined  scoring  tecnnique.  Despite  these, 
the  results  add  interest  and  value  to  the  study. 

The  instructed  group  excelled  on  all  samples.  The 
gains  of  this  group  were  higher  on  the  scene  which  was  a 
part  of  the  teaching  unit. 
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2.  Did  the  bright  gain  more  than  the  dull? 

TABLE  XVII 


Gains  cf  the  Highest  Quarter 


Fer  Gent 
of 

Descrip . 

Words 
in  the 
Sample 

Composition 

Ho 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E.M.  Diff 

S.E. 

Diff 

Initial 

16 

16.11 

2.52 

.794 

6 .01 

1.05 

Final 

16 

22.12 

1.87 

.684 

Per  Cent 
of 

those 
Descrip . 

Words 
rich  in 
Quality 

Initial 

16 

7.75 

3.40 

.922 

9.46 

1.25 

Final 

16 

17.21 

2.85 

.844 

TABLE  XVIII 


Gains  of  the  Lowest  Quarter 


Per  Cent 
of 

Descrip . 
Words 
Used 

Group 

No 

Mean 

S.D. 

S.E.M. 

Diff 

S.E. 

Diff 

C.R. 

Initial 

16 

6.37 

2.44 

.781 

4.37 

.786 

5.56 

Final 

16 

10.75 

3.28 

.090 

Richness 

Initial 

16 

2.06 

1.85 

.680 

of  Words 

4.68 

1.18 

3.97 

! 

Final 

16 

6.75 

2.28 

.755 

Tables  XVII,  XVIII  indicate  that  both  bright  and  dull 


gained,  significantly.  There  is  a tendency  for  the  bright 

to  excel  in  the  richness  of  descrintive  words,  as  indicated 

by  their  critical  ratio  of  7.56,  as  compared  with  the 
critical  ratio  of  the  lowest  quarter  of  3.97. 


3.  Did  the  boys  gain  more  than  the  girls? 


TABLE  XIX 

Mean  Gains  Accord  ng  to  Sex 


Mean 

Mental 

Sex 

Age 

Mean  Gain  in  Mean  Gain  in 

Fer  Cent  of  Per  dent  of 

Words  Used  Descriptive 

which  were  Words  above 

Descriptive  first  thou- 

sand on 
Thorndike ’ s 
list 

— - • 1 ' ■-  ' T,  j rr 

Girls  150.68 

mos 

4.008  7.029 

i 

Boys  150.65 

mos 

4.224  7.291 

The  mean  mental  age  for  each  sex  indicates  that  there 
are  no  significant  differences  in  mental  ability.  Simi- 
larly examination  of  the  mean  gains  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  descriptive  words  in  the  initial  and  final 
compositions  indicate  that  there  are  no  significant 
differences  between  the  boys’  gains  and  the  girls’  gains. 
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4.  What  is  the  correlation  between  these  two  factors? 

a)  Mental  age  and  number  of  descriptive  words 
used. 

b)  Mental  age  and  the  richness  of  descriptive 
words  used. 

The  relationship  between  mental  ability  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  descriptive  words  was  investigated. 

First,  the  correlation  between  mental  age  and  the 
number  of  descriptive  words  in  the  final  composition  was 
analyzed.  A correlation  of  +.21  was  obtained  using  the 
product  - moment  .method  of  correlation.  This  indicates  a 
low  tendency  for  a positive  correlation  betweeen  mental 
age  and  the  number  of  descriptive  words,  but  the  correla- 
tion is  not  significant. 

Secondly,  the  relationship  between  mental  age  and 
the  richness  of  the  descriptive  words  used  was  studied. 

A correlation  of  +.82  was  noted.  As  might  be  expected 
a strong  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  children 
having  more  ability,  as  measured  by  the  test  used,  and 
the  richness  of  their  choice  of  descriptive  words . The 
richness  of  the  descriptive  words  is  quite  dependent  upon 
the  mental  age  factor  as  seen  in  the  obtained  correlation 
of  + . 84  » 


. 
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5.  What  was  the  gain  in  sensory  appeal? 

An  analysis  of  sense  acuteness  in  the  initial 
composition  revealed  that  the  sense  of  sight  was  most 
active.  When  the  final  compositions  were  analyzed  for  this 
factor,  they  showed  increased  sensory  acuteness. 

TABLE  XX 


The  sensory  gains  were  as  follows: 


Composition 

Taste 

Touch 

Smell 

Hearing 

Initial 

2% 

CO 

: ¥ 

12 % 

Pinal 

9% 

12  % 

10  % 

11% 

Cain 

7% 

9 % 

5% 

. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Review  of  the  Problem. — The  purposes  of  this  study  were 
to  develop  and  evaluate  a method  of  enriching  the  writing 
vocabulary  of  children  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  trans- 
fer into  written  composition. 

Review  of  the  Experiment .--This  experiment  was  conducted 
with  sixty-four  seventh  grade  children  controlled  by  an 
equated  group  of  the  same  number.  The  data  compiled  from 
initial  tests  showed  no  significant  differences  between  the 
groups  in  chronological  age,  mental  age,  vocabulary,  and 
quantity  or  quality  of  descriptive  word  used  in  compositions. 
The  children  in  the  experimental  group  were  taught  twenty- 
six  consecutive  lessons  aimed  at  enriching  the  descriptive 
quality  of  their  writing.  The  control  group  did  not  receive 
this  training,  but  spent  an  equal  amount  of  time  on  the  study 
of  literature.  All  other  instructional  procedures  for  the 
two  groups  were  the  same. 

Conclusions : 

1 • Number  of  Descriptive  Words 

After  the  experiment  was  over  both  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  groups  showed  gains  in 
the  number  of  descriptive  words  used.  The  mean 
gain  of  descriptive  words  used  for  the  experi- 
mental group  was  4.20  and  2.70  for  the  control  groun 
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2.  Richness  of  Descriptive  Words 


The  primary  purpose  of  study  was  to  enrich 
this  quality.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment 
the  children  receiving  the  specific  training 
in  vocabulary  enrichment  had  made  a mean  gain 
of  7.16  words,  while  those  in  the  control 
group  made  a mean  gain  of  .393  words . 

The  experimental g roup  made  gains  in  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  descriptive  words.  The  critical  ratio  of 
5.34  constitutes  convincing  evidence  that  the  great  change 
took  place  during  the  experiment  in  the  richness  of  the 
descriptive  words  used. 

While  the  control  group  made  slight  gains  in  both  areas, 
the  greater  increase  was  in  the  number  of  descriptive  words 
used.  The  gains  for  this  group  are  too  small  to  indicate 
growths  of  significance. 

Improvement  shows  up  for  both  groups,  a slight  gain  for 
the  control  and  a marked  gain  for  the  experimental  group. 

Since  the  training  factors  were  identical  for  each  of 
the  equated  groups  with  the  exception  of  the  direct  vocabu- 
lary teaching  given  to  the  experimental  group,  the  greater 
progress  made  by  the  latter  group  can b e accounted  for  as  the 
result  of  direct  teaching. 


3.  Standardized  Vocabulary  Test 


At  the  beginning  of  the  study  the  experi- 
mental group  had  a mean  score  of  29.93  on  the 
Inglis  Vocal  Test  and  at  the  end  a mean  score 
of  34.66,  showing  a mean  gain  of  4.73.  The 
control  group  scored  30.04  in  the  beginning 
and  30.30  at  the  end  making  a mean  gain  of 
.26. 

This  greater  gain  for  the  experimental  group 
indicates  that  specific  training  aimed  at  writing  vocabulary 
tends  to  improve  the  scores  on  a general  vocabulary  test  more 
than  regular  teaching  of  vocabulary. 

4.  Gain  in  Richness 

In  the  listings  of  descriptive  words  sugges- 
ted by  a picture,  and  in  written  compositions 
based  on  the  same  pictures,  marked  gains  were 
made  by  the  experimental  group  in  the  quality 
of  those  descriptive  words  used.  The  higher 
gain  in  both  samplings  was  noted  when  the 
plate  depicted  a scene  which  was  included  in 
the  teaching  unit.  The  gain  of  rich  descrip- 
tive words  used  in  compositions  by  the  ex- 
perimental group  was  found  to  be  close  to  the 
gain  made  when  the  listing  technique  was  used. 
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The  control  group  did  not  show  comparable  gains 
in  either  area. 

The  facts  of  the  gains  made  by  the  experimental 
group  emphasize  the  value  of  specific  vocabulary 
instruction. 

5.  High  Group  Gains  Versus  Low  Group  Gains 

When  the  progress  of  the  experimental  group  was 
analyzed  according  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
quarters  for  both  quantity  and  quality  of  descrip- 
tive words,  it  revealed  that  the  upper  and  lower 
quarters  gained  a significant  amount  on  both  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  those  descriptive  words 
used.  The  greater  gain,  however,  was  made  by  the 
highest  quarter  in  the  richness  or  vivid  descrip- 
tive quality  of  words  used. 

6.  Sex  Differences 

In  comparing  the  gains  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  study,  there  appeared  to  be  no  sex  differences. 

7.  Relationship  between  richness  of  vocabulary  growth 

and  mental  a biltty . 

Superior  ability  seems  to  bear  a close  rela- 
tionship to  richness  of  vocabulary,  while  the 
number  of  descriptive  words  used  is  not  as  de- 
pendent upon  that  variable. 
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8.  Gain  in  Sensory  Expression 

It  seems  possible  to  increase  sensory 
expression  by  making  children  sense 
conscious.  This  vi as  evidenced  by  the  gain 
in  sensory  response  made  during  the  ex- 
perimentation. 


. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


FROBLEMS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 
This  study  suggests  the  following  related  topics  for 
further  investigation: 

1.  Revise  these  lessons  and  teach  them  to  larger 

groups . 

2.  Construct  and  evaluate  a similar  set  of  exer- 

cises to  begin  in  the  third  grade  and  to 
continue  through  high  school. 

3.  Construct  and  evaluate  similar  exercises  for 

different  grade  levels  aimed  at  increasing 
the  richness  of  writing  vocabulary  in 
these  areas: 

precise  nouns 
meaningful  verbs 

correct  transitional  and  introductory 
words 

Educational  Implications 

The  results  of  this  study  further  imply  that: 

1.  A carefully  planned  attack  aimed  at  increasing 
and  enriching  writing  vocabulary  evidences 
greater  effectiveness  in  written  composition 
and  in  general,  vocabulary  knowledge  than 
does  an  incidental  study  of  vocabulary. 
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2.  Systematic  teaching  of  vocabulary  for 
twenty-six  days  produced  significant  gains. 
This  would  indicate  that  if  more  emphasis 
were  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  v/ords 
with  provision  for  written  application  the 
writing  vocabulary  of  children  would  be 
greatly  enriched. 

3.  A definite  program  of  instruction  will 
increase  writing  vocabulary  qualitatively 
as  well  as  quantitatively. 
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APPENDIX 


PLATE  I 


LESSON  I 


Teachinp;  Procedure: 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  showing  the  colored  picture 
(Plate  I),  Through  group  discussion  develop  the  idea  that 
we  like  to  look  at  pictures  because  they  are  pretty  and 
colorful  and  they  tell  us  something* 

"The  artist  paints  a picture  in  order  to  record  his 
thoughts,  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  him,  and  for  the  great 
joy  of  sharing  with  others." 

"Let  us  look  carefully  at  the  picture  and  see  what  the 
painter  has  told  in  color." 

1.  "What  are  some  of  the  things  you  can  see?" 

(List  them  on  the  board) 

2.  "What  time  of  the  year  is  it?" 

"What  time  of  the  day  is  it?" 

3.  "Could  it  have  been  another  time  of  the  year 

or  the  day?" 

4.  "How  would  it  have  been  different?" 

(By  using  different  colors) 

"We  realize  that  this  picture  could  be  different  depending 
upon  the  time  of  the  day,  the  time  of  the  year,  etc.  which 
the  artist  wanted  to  show.  The  color  makes  the  difference  - 
the  right  color.  What  colors  are  to  the  artist,  words  are  to 
the  word  painter." 

"Which  one  of  these  sentences  give  you  the  better  picture? 

The  sunset  was  pretty  last  night, 
or 

The  sunset  was  a flaming  red  last  night. 
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What  pic ture- making  word  can  you  think  to  describe  each 
of  the  words  we  have  listed  on  the  board? 

Write  them  on  the  board  beside  the  object.  Discuss  the 
meanings  of  the  words.  Encourage  other  words  which  mean 
about  the  same. 


Written  Exercise 

Using  the  best  picture- making  words  you  know  write: 
Two  sentences  telling  about  the  man. 

One  sentence  describing  the  dog. 

One  sentence  picturing  the  sky. 


LESSON  II 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"If  we  were  on  a trip  and  had  a camera  we  could  take 
pictures  of  choice  scenes.  Often,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  "snap"  those  scenes.  Then  we  must  have  word  pictures  to 
remember  them  by.  Think  of  all  the  vivid  word  pictures 
Service  Men  sent  home  during  the  past  few  years,  and  how  much 
we  enjoyed  them.  Yesterday,  we  saw  the  clear  picture  the 
artist  painted  for  us  with  colors.  Now  we  are  going  to  have 
a different  kind  of  picture." 

Each  child  has  a copy  of  The  Old  Angler . Read  aloud 
while  the  class  follows.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  difficult 
words  before  the  reading. 

"Let  us  try  a game.  Close  your  eyes  and  see  if  you  can 
picture  what  we  have  just  read." 

"This  time  it  was  the  words  the  writer  used  that  gave  us 
the  clear  picture  of  the  fisherman* s house." 

Let  individual  children  read  a sentence  that  gives  a sharp 
clear  picture.  Discuss  the  picture^ making  qualities  of  the 
words.  End  the  lesson  by  having  oral  sentences  using  the  new 
words  in  original  sentences. 
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THE  OLD  ANGLER 


I found  the  old  angler  living  in  a small  cottage  con- 
taining only  one  room,  but  a perfect  curiosity  in  its 
method  and  arrangement.  The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was 
overrun  with  a honeysuckle.  On  the  top  was  a ship  for  a 
weathercock.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a truly  nautical 
style,  his  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience  having  been 
acquired  on  the  berth  deck  of  a man-of-war.  A hammock  was 
slung  from  the  ceiling,  which  in  the  daytime  was  lashed  up 
so  as  to  take  but  little  room. 

From  the  center  of  the  chamber  hung  a model  of  a ship, 
of  his  own  workmanship.  Two  or  three  chairs,  a table,  and  a 
large  sea  chest  formed  the  principal  movables.  About  the 
wall  were  stuck  up  naval  ballads,  such  as  "Admiral  Hosier^ 
Ghost,"  "All  in  the  Downs"  and  "Tom  Bowline,"  intermingled 
with  pictures  of  sea  fights,  among  which  the  battle  of 
Camperdown  held  a distinguished  place. 

The  mantelpiece  was  decorated  with  sea  shells,  over 
which  hung  a quadrant  flanked  by  two  wood  cuts  of  most  bitter 
looking  naval  commanders.  His  implements  for  angling  were 
carefully  disposed  on  nails  and  hooks  about  the  room.  On 
the  shelf  was  arranged  his  library,  containing  a work  on 
angling,  much  worn,  a Bible  covered  with  canvas,  an  odd 
volume  or  two  of  voyages,  a nautical  almanac,  and  a book 
of  song. 
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LESSON  III 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"We  saw  how  the  artist  painted  his  picture  with 
beautiful  colors  and  how  the  story  writer  painted  his  picture 
with  colorful  picturesque  words.  We  have  here  more  vivid 
pictures  again  given  in  words,  but  this  time  by  a poet." 

The  children  listen  to  Poplar  Trees  Are  Lovliest. 

Discuss  the  description  of  each  tree  with  emphasis  upon 
the  right  choice  of  words. 


Written  Exercise 

Sketch  a picture  of  one  of  the  trees  from  the  word 
picture  the  poet  gave.  Below  your  picture  list  the  words 
from  the  poem  which  guided  you. 
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POPLAR  TREES  ARE  HAPPIEST 


Poplar  trees  are  laughing  trees. 
With  lilting  silver  call. 

Willow  trees  droop  weepingly 
And  never  laugh  at  all. 

Maple  trees  are  gorgeous  trees 
In  crimson  silks  and  gold; 

Pine  trees  are  but  sober  trees. 
Aloof  and  very  old. 

Black  oak  trees  walk  sturdily. 

And  live  oaks  eager  run; 

The  sycamores  stand  lazily 
Beneath  the  summer  sun. 

But  poplar  trees  are  laughing  trees 
Wherever  they  may  grow 

The  poplar  trees  are  happiest 
Of  all  the  trees  I know. 


- John  Russell  McCarthy 
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LESSON  IV 


Teaching  Procedure: 

11  An  English  boy,  John  Masefield,  when  about  fourteen  years 
old  got  on  a ship  as  a stowaway.  (Discuss  term.)  He  en- 
joyed the  sea  very  much,  in  fact,  it  was  his  home  for  years. 
While  on  board  ship  Masefield  read  many  books  and  he  also 
wrote  poems.  One  of  his  best  known  and  loved  poems  is 
Sea  Fever  in  which  he  painted  a picture  of  the  sea  that  others 
would  enjoy.” 

Tell  the  meanings  of:  whetted,  spume,  vagrant,  and  wheel1 s 
kick. 

"While  I read  this  poem  see  if  you  can  get  a clear  and 
colorful  picture  of  the  sea  - We  were  able  to  see,  hear,  feel, 
smell  and  almost  taste  the  sea,  weren*t  we?  Let  us  see  how 
Masefield  did  this.” 

1.  He  had  to  see  it  clearly.  We  can  describe 
clearly  only  what  we  see  clearly. 

2.  He  had  to  have  suitable  picture  making  words 
in  order  to  give  us  his  picture. 

What  words  did  he  use?  Now  pretend  that  you  were  on  that 
ship. 

What  would  you  see?  List  on  the  board. 

What  would  you  hear? 

What  would  you  feel? 

What  would  you  smell? 

What  would  you  taste? 

How  did  the  wind  feel? 

The  use  of  his  sense  messengers  helped  Masefield  to  give 
us  his  picture  not  in  colors  but  in  words.  Name  the  sense 
messengers.  We  want  them  on  the  alert  every  minute  to  help 
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us  make  pictures  with  vivid  words. 


Written  Exercise 

If  I were  a stowaway  on  the  ship  with  Masefield  I could 

see: 


. 3 - - - 

and 
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The  sound  of  and  

might  come  to  my  ears.  I could  almost  feel,  smell  and  taste 

___ » 
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SEA -FEVER 


I must  down  to  the  seas  again, 
to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky. 
And  all  I ask  is  a tall  ship  and 
a star  to  steer  her  by. 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the 
wind's  song  and  the  white  sail's 
shaking. 

And  a grey  mist  on  the  sea's  face 
and  a grey  dawn  breaking. 

I must  down  to  the  seas  again, 
for  the  call  of  the  running  tide 
Is  a wild  call  and  a clear  call 
that  must  not  be  denied; 

And  all  I ask  is  a windy  day 
with  the  white  clouds  flying. 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown 
spume,  and  the  sea-gulls  crying. 

I must  down  to  the  seas  again 
to  the  vagrant  gypsy  life. 

To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's 
way  where  the  wind's  like  a 
whetted  knife; 

And  all  I ask  is  a merry  yarn 
from  a laughing  fellow-rover. 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a sweet  dream 
when  the  long  trick's  over. 


- John  Masefield 
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PLATS  II 


LESSON  V 


Teaching  Procedure: 

Begin  the  lesson  by  showing  the  picture  represented  in 
Plate  II. 

"Here  we  have  a fishing  boat.  - Let  us  step  into  the 
picture  and  be  one  of  the  crew.  What  are  some  of  the  thing 
we  could  see?"  List  on  the  board. 

"Let  us  choose  some  vivid  words  to  describe  the  list  of 
objects  we  have  listed.  (Remark  on  any  "Masefield  word  " 
which  are  carried  over  to  this  lesson. 

We  will  make  five  columns  in  our  notebook  headed: 

We  could  hear 
We  could  smell 
V/e  could  feel 
We  could  see 
We  could  taste 

In  these  columns  we  will  write  the  words  our  sense 
messengers  give  us  while  on  the  boat. 
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LESSON  VI 


Teaching  Procedure: 

The  picture  shown  in  Plate  III  is  in  the  front  of  the 
room, 

"What  feeling  did  this  scene  give  the  artist  when  he  first 
looked  at  it? 

What  feeling  did  he  want  others  to  have  when  they  looked 
at  it? 

Does  it  make  you  feel  that  way? 

Just  as  the  artist  can  do  that,  so  can  the  writer.  Think 
what  feeling  the  poet  had  when  he  wrote  The  Sea . «»hat 

feeling  did  you  get?  We  get  that  feeling  because  the  poet 
selected  the  right  words  and  expressions  to  describe  his 
impressions ." 

Discuss  the  poem  and  its  pictures  of  contentment  and  of 
freedom  on  the  sea  - and  the  descriptive  words  and  express- 
ions which  bring  that  out.  This  poem  could  be  changed  into 
an  unhappy,  dismal,  unrestful  sea  story  by  the  use  of  words 
which  would  give  that  feeling. 


Written  Exercise 

Choose  any  five  descriptive  words  or  expressions  and 
write  beside  each  one  or  two  words  which  mean  exactly  the 
opposite • 
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THE  SEA 


The  seal  the  seal  the  open  seal 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free l 
Without  a mark,  without  a bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth’s  wide  regions  round; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies; 

Or  like  a cradled  creature  lies. 

I’m  on  the  seal  I’m  on  the  seal 
I am  where  I would  ever  be; 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below. 

And  silence  wheresoe’er  I go; 

If  a storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter?  I shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I love,  0,  how  I love  to  ride 

On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 

Vi/hen  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon 
Or  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune; 

And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below. 

And  why  the  sou ’west  blasts  do  blow. 

I never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore. 

But  I loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 

And  backwards  flew  to  her  billowy  breast. 

Like  a bird  that  seeketh  its  mother’s  nest; 

And  a mother  she  was,  and  is  to  me; 

For  I was  born  on  the  open  seal 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn. 

In  the  noisy  hour  when  I was  born; 

And  the  -whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled. 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold; 

And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  v/elcomed  to  life  the  ocean-childl 

I’ve  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife, 

Full  fifty  summers,  a sailor’s  life. 

With  wealth  to  spend  and  a power  to  range, 

But  never  have  sought  nor  sighed  for  change; 
And  Death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me. 

Shall  come  on  the  wild  unbounded  seal 


Bryan  'Waller  Proctor 
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LESSON  VII 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"We  couldn’t  see  the  men  on  the  fishing  boat  very  well  as 
they  were  too  small.  Here  is  a jolly  fellow  rover  of  the 
sea  (Show  the  fisherman  on  Plate  IV.)  Yes,  we  can  tell  that 
he  is  a fisherman  by  his  clothing." 

What  is  the  first  thing  you  notice  about  him?  (Size  - 
stature)  When  the  artist  planned  this  picture  he  first 
sketched  in  the  figure,  and  then  he  filled  in  the  details 
of  his  face,  body,  and  dress.  He  wanted  to  tell  us  all  about 
the  man,  including  the  kind  of  person  he  is. 

Let  us  select  our  colorful  vivid  words  so  they  can  well 
describe  the  fisherman.  (Encourage  a variety  of  expressions 
to  meet  the  different  levels  in  the  class.)  List  on  the 
board. 


Stature  Clothing  Face  The  kind  of  person  he  is 


. 
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LESSON  VIII 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"Let  us  look  at  the  two  sentences  on  the  board. 

1.  The  waves  were  beating  against  the  shore. 

2.  The  waves  like  giant  drums  beat  against  the  shore. 

We  all  like  the  second  better  because  it  gives  a better 

picture  of  just  how  the  waves  were  beating.  It  gave  that 
better  picture  by  comparing  one  thing  to  another  - in  this 
case  the  waves  to  drums.  (Discuss  the  value  of  this  com- 
parison.) Can  anyone  think  of  the  comparison  we  hear  in  con- 
versation about  how  quickly  something  can  happen?" 

"Quick  as  a wink."  (Discuss) 

"Now  think  of  the  sky  before  a storm.  What  does  it  remind 
you  of  or  what  do  you  think  it  is  like?  (List  several 
children1 s thoughts  on  the  board  and  discuss  them.)  This  is 
a very  helpful  way  of  making  a word  picture  clearer,  and  a 
sure  way  by  which  we  can  put  ourselves  and  our  own  thought 
into  our  pictures.  Every  comparison  about  the  sky  was 
different#-  yet  picture  making." 

Here  are  some  comparisons  which  different  writers  have 
made  about  the  sea.  Discuss  with  emphasis  on  the  meaning  of 


new  words 
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Written  Exercise 


From  the  page  in  your  workbook  on  the  fishing  boat, 
select  at  least  five  of  your  descriptions  and  make  a suitable 
comparison  for  each.  Remember  our  sense  messengers l 


. 
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COMPARISONS 


1.  The  breakers  like  young  and  imratient  hounds. 

2.  Behold  the  sea,  beautiful  as  is  the  rose  in  June, 

3.  The  sea,  fresh  like  the  trickling  rainbow  of  July. 

4.  The  ocean  stretches  like  a floor  of  amethyst  crowned 

by  a golden  dome  of  mist. 

5.  Sound  of  the  ocean  like  a cataract  from  the  mountain 

side . 

6.  The  ocean,  like  the  roar  of  winds  upon  a wooded  steep. 

7.  My  longings  swept  to  the  sky-line  dim  like  moths  to 

a candle  star. 

8.  The  ship,  under  all  her  topsails,  trembled  like 


a deer. 
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LESSON  IX 


Teaching  Procedure ; 

Furnish  the  opportunity  for  both  oral  and  written  use  of 
the  descriptive  words  and  expressions  each  child  has  made 
his  own. 

"Did  you  notice  the  ocean  on  your  way  to  school  this 
morning?"  (Those  who  didn't  may  look  out  the  windows  and 
observe  for  a few  minutes.)  Each  pupil  prepares  to  give  at 
least  two  sentences  about  the  seascape.  "We  want  to  be  sure 
we  have  as  many  sense  messengers  as  possible  at  work  and  let 
us  not  forget  the  vivid  pictures  that  comparisons  make." 

Written  Exercise 

As  I look  at  the  ocean, 

gulls  are  flying  over  the  

waves.  A 


boat  dots  the  

so  

strolling  along  the 

gathering  

seaweed  and  

enough  to  sit  on  the 


horizon.  The  air  is 

that  I would  enjoy 

beach  and 

shells,  

driftwood  until  I got  tired 

sand, bask  in  the 

sunlight  and  inhale  the 
air . 
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PLATE  V 


LESSON  X 


Teaching  Procedure; 

The  picture  in  Plate  V is  discussed  with 
List  the  objects  on  the  board; 

Clothing  Face  Foreground  Sea  Boat 


Write  suggestive  descriptive  phrases  for  each, 
list  for  the  sensory  appeals.  We  could; 

See  Feel  Taste  Smell 


the  class. 


Background 


Make  a similar 


Hear 


All  new  or  unfamiliar  words  are  explained 
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LESSON  XI 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"Today  we  are  going  to  weave  our  descriptive  words  and 
expressions  into  complete  form  by  making  a story  about  the 
picture.  (Plate  V).  Seven  or  eight  sentences  could  give  a 
complete  picture  by  using  well  chosen  words." 

This  first  draft  should  be  revised  and  copied  in  ink. 
Let  the  class  mount  the  stories  on  the  bulletin  board  with 
the  picture. 


LESSON  XII 


(Note:  This  lesson  is  aimed  at  acquainting  the  children  with 
the  rich  source  of  picture  making  words  that  may  be  found  in 
leisure  reading.) 

Teaching  Procedure: 

Pass  out  copies  of  the  selection  which  are  folded  like 
letters.  Each  child  reads  the  letter  to  himself  and  under- 
lines the  descriptive  words.  On  the  board  are  listed  words 
from  the  selection  such  as  nose,  knocker,  cloak,  etc.  One 
of  the  class  gives  Ruskin’s  description  of  the  first  word 
on  the  board.  Then  he  chooses  someone  in  the  class  to 
describe  the  same  object  in  another  way,  and  so  on  until 
the  list  is  completed.  (Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
those  words  which  describe  a person’s  features.) 
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Written  Exercise 

Add  four  or  more  picture  painting  or  imaginative  v/ords 


to  each  of 

Eyes 

the  following: 

Twinkling, 

t 

9 

9 

Nose 

Pug, 

} 

i 

9 

Hair 

Flaxen, 

t 

9 

9 

Pace 

Smiling, 

i 

9 

Voice 

Rasping, 

9 

9 

9 

Hands 

Chubby, 

9 

f 

9 

Dress  or 

Immaculate, 

9 

9 

9 

Clothing 

Walk 

Brisk, 

y 

9 

9 
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Dear  Paul, 

As  I was  reading  The  King  of  the  G-olden  River  by  John 
Ruskin  I came  to  this  part  of  the  story  which  I liked  so 
much  I want  to  share  it  with  you. 

"No,  it  wasn’t  the  wind;  there  it  came  again  very  hard; 
and  what  was  particularly  astounding,  the  knocker  seemed  to 
be  in  a hurry,  and  not  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
consequences.  Gluck  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  put  his 
head  out  to  see  who  it  was. 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary-looking  little  gentleman 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  He  had  a very  large  nose, 
slightly  brass  colored;  his  cheeks  were  very  round  and  very 
red,  and  might  have  warranted  a supposition  that  he  had  been 
blowing  a refractory  fire  for  the  last  eight-and-f orty  hours; 
his  eyes  twinkled  merrily  through  long,  silky  eyelashes,  his 
mustache  curled  twice  round  like  a corkscrew  on  each  side  of 
his  mouth,  and  his  hair,  of  a curious  mixed  peppep-and-salt 
color,  descended  far  over  his  shoulders.  He  was  about  four 
feet  six  in  height,  and  wore  a conical,  pointed  cap  of  nearly 
the  same  altitude,  decorated  with  a black  feather  some 
three  feet  long.  His  doublet  was  prolonged  behind  into 
something  resembling  a violent  exaggeration  of  what  is  now 
termed  a "swallowtail"  but  was  much  obscured  by  the  swell- 
ing folds  of  an  enormous  black,  glossy-looking  cloak,  which 
must  have  been  very  much  too  long  in  calm  weather,  as  the 
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wind,  whistling  round  the  old  house,  carried  it  clear  out 
from  the  wearer's  shoulders  to  about  four  times  his  own 
length." 

Don't  you  like  it,  too? 

Your  pal, 

Ted 


. 
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LESSON  XIII 

(A  barber’s  pole  is  drawn  on  the  board  with  colored  chalk) 
Teaching  Procedure: 

"We  all  know  that  tradesmen  hang  out  signs  to  show  their 
line  of  work.  On  Main  Street  there  are  signs  like  this." 
(Pole) 

"What  do  they  tell  people?" 

"Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  barber  shop?" 

"Do  you  like  to  go?" 

Children  exchange  their  experiences  at  the  barber  shop. 
"This  poet  tells  us  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  a barber 
shop.  Listen  carefully  to  decide  whether  his  experience  was 
anything  like  yours.  Perhaps  everyone  has  not  met  these 
words."  Explain  unfamiliar  terms  to  the  class.  Read  the 
poem  aloud  with  good  interpretation.  Let  the  children  give 
their  impressions. 

Written  Exercise 

Write  6-8  sentences  about  your  own  trip  to  the  barber  shop. 
Try  to  include  many  colorful  descriptions. 

. 

. 

. 
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THE  BARBER'S 


Gold  locks,  and  black  locks. 
Red  locks  and  brown. 

Topknot  to  love  curl. 

The  hair  wisps  down; 

Straight  above  the  clear  eyes. 
Rounded  round  the  ears. 
Snip-snap  and  snick-a-snick. 
Clash  the  Barber's  shears. 

Us,  in  the  looking  glass. 
Footsteps  in  the  street. 

Over,  under,  to  and  fro. 

The  lean  blades  meet; 

Bay  Rum  or  Bear's  Grease, 

A silver  groat  to  pay — 

Then  out  a shin- shan- shining 
In  the  bright,  blue  day. 


Walter  De  La  Mare 
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LESSON  XIV 

Teaching  Procedure : 

"If  a boy  wears  his  best  shoes  to  school,  at  work  and  at 
play  every  day  of  the  week  they  will  not  last  very  long. 

Words  which  are  over  used  or  badly  used  also  wear  out.  Think 
of  the  boy  or  girl  who  said  that  everything  was  good. 

I had  a good  time. 

The  book  just  read  was  good. 

Mother  gave  us  a good  lunch. 

Mr.  is  a good  teacher. 

Outdoor  exercise  is  good  fun. 

What  vivid  picture  making  word  might  we  use  each  time  instead 
of  the  worn  out  vague  "good"  in  these  sentences"? 

"Cross  out  good  and  write  in  the  more  appropriate  word." 

"Let  us  give  the  word  good  a "rest  cure"  by  making  a 
special  effort  not  to  use  it.  Are  there  any  other  tired  over- 
worked words  which  would  appreciate  a rest  cure"? 

Each  child  starts  a list  in  his  work  book.  A class  chart, 
which  may  be  added  to,  is  planned  to  take  care  of  the  out- 
standing  over  worked  words. 

Game : 

Leader:  "I  am  thinking  of  a urd  which  describes  a book. 

It  means  the  same  as  interesting  but  it  begins  with  "e".  Calls 
on  someone.  Counts  1 to  10.  If  he  names  an  appropriate  ad- 
jective he  may  be  "it". 
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Written  Exercise 


In  each  parenthesis  substitute  for  the  vague  over  worked 
word  a more  vivid  colorful  one. 

One  nice  ( ) Saturday  we  had  a wonderful  ( ) 

time  at  the  school  play.  In  the  first  act  we  saw  some 
beautiful  ( ) scenery.  There  was  a pretty  ( ) 

stream  tumbling  over  some  big  ( ) rocks.  On  both  sides 

of  the  stream  were  some  nice  ( ) trees  and  some  pretty 

( ) flowers.  In  the  background  were  some  lovely 

( ) homes  near  a pretty  ( ) lake. 

The  play  was  very  good,  ( ) although  some  of  the 

were  awful  ( ) . They  even  forgot  their  lines . The 

girls 1 gowns  were  beautiful  ( ) and  they  wore  lovely 

flowers  in  their  hair.  At  the  end  the  leading  lady  sang 
a pretty  song  and  did  a nice  ( ) dance.  Everyone 


thought  she  was  wonderful  ( 


) 
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LESSON  XV 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"Here  are  some  of  the  picture  making  par  a graphs^  Ail  liked 
and  brought  in  from  Johnny  Tremain. " (Pass  out  duplicated 
sheets.)  Read  and  discuss  the  paragraphs  and  why  they  were 
well  chosen.  The  meanings  of  new  words  are  taken  up. 


Written  Exercise 

(Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  - one  to  take  each 
paragraph. ) 

"This  story  was  written  about  long  ago.  I wonder  if 
we  can  write  a modern  version  of  these  paragraphs  making 
them  give  real  1946  pictures." 
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Boston  slowly  opened  its  eyes,  stretched  and  woke.  The 
sun  struck  in  horizontally  from  the  east,  flashing  upon 
weathervanes,  brass  cocks,  and  arrows,  here  a glass-eyed 
Indian,  there  a copper  grasshopper--and  the  bells  in  the 
steeple  clinged--clanged,  telling  the  people  it  was  time  to 
be  up  and  about. 

Johnny  liked  the  view  down  the  length  of  Hancock’s  Wharf. 
Counting  houses,  shops,  shores,  sail  lofts,  and  one  great  ship 
after  another,  home  again  after  their  voyaging,  content  as 
cows  waiting  to  be  milked.  He  watched  the  gulls,  so  fierce 
and  beautiful,  fighting  and  screaming  among  the  ships. 

Johnny  was  already  in  his  leather  breeches,  pulling  on 
his  coarse  shirt  tucking  in  the  tails.  He  was  a rather  skinny 
boy,  neither  large  nor  small  for  fourteen.  He  had  a thin, 
sleep  flushed  face,  light  eyes,  a wry  mouth,  and  fair,  lank 
hair.  Although  two  years  younger  than  the  sv/inish  Dove,  inches 
, shorter,  pounds  lighter  Johnny  was  the  boss  of  the  attic. 

Johnny  muttered  to  them,  determined  his  master’s  shop 
should  look  busy.  Dusty  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the 
green  velvet  coat,  sprigged  white  waistcoat,  silver  buckles 
and  buttons. 

Prom  Johnny  Tremain 


Esther  Forbes 
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LESSON  XVI 


Teaching  Procedure : 

"Let  us  imagine  we  are  riding  in  this  locality  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  after  dark  and  we  cannot  see  the  pine  tree 
and  the  ocean.  How  do  we  know  they  are  there?  Yes,  by  the 
smell,  a very  important  sense  messenger." 

The  pupils  exchange  their  experiences  in  smelling:  fresh 
pine,  incense,  perfume,  spices,  sulphur,  frankfurters,  ginger 
bread,  seaweed,  bayberry  candles,  heather.  The  children 
sense  their  lack  of  sufficient  words  to  describe  the  odors 
experienced.  The  teacher  writes  six  lists  of  adjectives 
pertaining  to  smell  on  the  board.  (One  list  for  each  row.) 

Each  row  with  a chairman  works  as  a group  to  find  the 
meanings  of  the  words  on  its  list.  At  the  end  of  the  work 
period  the  groups  report  by  giving  meanings  of  the  words, 
and  two  illustrations  in  context. 
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Written  Exercise 


Beside  the  word  in  column  II  write  the  number  of  the 


ord  in  column  I which  means 

Column  I 

1 . pungent 

2.  acrid 

3.  delectable 

4.  fragrant 

5 . musky 

6.  savory 

7.  suffocating 

8.  penetrating 

9.  tantalizing 

10.  aromatic 


the  same. 

Column  II 
( ) biting 

( ) stifling 

( ) sweet-scented 

( ) decaying 

( ) spicy 

( ) tempting 

( ) bitter 

( ) balmy 

( ) delicate 

( ) pervasive 


. 
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LESSON  XVII 


Teaching  Procedure ; 

"Today  we  are  going  with  an  author  to  a fabulous  land. 

No  one  really  knows  its  location  - for  it  doesn’t  exist.  If 
We  read  this  poem  carefully,  however,  it  will  seem  as  real  to 
us  as  it  did  to  the  poet  when  he  wrote  it." 

The  poem  is  read  to  the  class  with  fluency  and  good  in- 
terpretation by  a pupil  who  has  previously  prepared  it.  The 
vivid  quality  of  the  descriptive  words  and  the  meanings  of 
unfamiliar  terms  are  explained.  Pupils  volunteer  what  they 
like  about  the  poet’s  picture. 

Written  Exercise 

In  Tart ary  the  poet  creates  beautiful  colorful  pictures 
by  appealing  to  our  five  senses.  Under  the  following  head- 
ings list  the  descriptive  words  the  poet  uses. 

I could  see  I could  taste 

I could  hear  I could  smell 


I could  feel 


. 
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TARTARY 


If  I were  Lord  of  Tartary, 

Myself  and  me  alone. 

My  bed  should  be  of  ivory, 

0 beaten  gold  my  throne; 

And  in  my  court  should  peacocks  flaunt. 
And  in  my  forest  tigers  haunt. 

And  in  my  pools  great  fishes  slant 
Their  fins  athwart  the  sun. 

If  I were  Lord  of  Tartary, 

Trumpeters  ever  day 
To  every  meal  should  summon  me. 

And  in  my  courtyard  bray; 

And  in  the  evening  lamps  would  shine. 
Yellow  as  honey,  red  as  wine, 

'While  harp  and  flute  and  mandolin. 

Made  music  sv/eet  and  gay. 

If  I were  Lord  of  Tartary, 

I’d  wear  a robe  of  beads, 

White  and  gold  and  green  they’d  be  -- 
And  clustered  thick  as  seeds; 

And  ere  should  wane  the  morning  star, 

I’d  don  my  robe  and  scimitar. 

And  zebras  seven  should  draw  my  car 
Through  Tart ary ’s  dark  glades. 

Lord  of  the  fruits  of  Tart ary. 

Her  rivers  silver-oale! 

Lord  of  the  hills  of  Tartary, 

Glen,  thicket,  wood,  and  dale! 

Her  flashing  stars,  her  scented  breeze. 
Her  trembling  lakes,  like  foamless  seas. 
Her  bud- delighting  citron  trees 
In  every  puple  vale! 


Walter  de  la  Mare 
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LESSON  XVIII 


Assignment:  (Previously  given) 

"Using  all  the  words  you  have  checked  on  your  lists  since 
we  had  the  letter  from  Ted,  and  as  many  other  words  as 
possible,  plan  at  least  two  descriptions.  Do  not  tell  what 
you  are  describing,  but  end  with 

Who  am  I ? 

What  am  I ? 
or 

Where  am  I? 

It  might  be  a person  in  the  class,  a hero  whom  you  have 
met  in  history,  a place  you  studied  about  in  geography,  but 
you  must  picture  whatever  it  is  so  well  that  we  can  guess  it. 
Let  us  use  one  sense  besides  sight.  Let T s be  sure  to  include 
comparisons .» 

Teaching  Procedure: 

A child  reads  or  speaks  his  descriptive  riddle.  The  one 
who  guesses  what  it  is  then  gives  his  description.  Listeners 
are  on  the  alert  for  new  words  to  add  to  their  lists. 

The  last  few  minutes  of  the  session  will  be  used  as  a Word 
Exchange  period  when  pupils  will  read  the  new  words  they 
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LESSON  XIX 


(It  is  a real  rainy  day) 

Teaching  Procedure : 

"Listen  to  the  rain  beating  against  the  window  pane." 

1.  What  does  it  sound  like? 

2.  How  would  it  feel? 

3.  Does  it  always  rain  like  this? 

4.  How  would  a summer  rain  be 

different? 

"The  poet,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  includes  some  striking 
details  in  his  word  picture  of  rain.  Listen  carefully  so 
you  can  hear  them  as  I read  the  poem." 

Discuss  the  interesting  details.  Class  writes  a descrip- 
tion of  today’s  rain  for  a daily  weather  chart.  (Class 
weather  chart  is  made  up  of  daily  recordings  with  five  or  six 
well  chosen  descriptions.  The  committee  includes  only  the 
most  appropriate  words  suggested  by  the  class  in  these 
weather  bulletins.) 
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Written  Exercise 


What  descriptive  words  will  most  fittingly  describe  each 
of  these  days? 

1.  The  day  is  in  February  and  the  air  is  clear. 

The  sun  is  shining  and  the  thermometer  reads  20  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Jack  said,  "What  a day." 

2.  It  is  an  early  spring  day,  with  a south  wind 
blowing,  the  temperature  is  60  degrees  - the  first  day  to 
promise  relief  from  winter. 

"This  is  a day  I"  exclaimed 

Mary  as  she  started  for  school. 

3.  The  long  awaited  July  4th  came.  The  sun  was 
extremely  hot,  and  breathing  was  almost  impossible  as  the 
temperature  rose  to  102  degrees. 

The  weather  man  told  us  in  his  report,  " 

I! 

4.  The  temperature  recording  was  34  degrees  on  a 
November  day.  The  sun  had  not  shone  for  days  and  the  air  had 
a damp  chill  which  made  one  shiver.  Mother  said,  "These  days 

are. ",  as  she  checked  up  on  our  outdoor 

clothing. 
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BEFORE  THE  RAIN 


We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn, 

A spirit  in  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 
Into  the  vapory  amethyst. 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens  - 
Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers. 
Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea. 

To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers . 

We  k new  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  their  leaves,  the  amber  grain 
Shrunk  in  the  wind  and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain! 


- Thomas  Baily  Aldrich 
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LESSON  XX 


Teaching  Procedure ; 

"This  is  a part  of  the  long  poem  Snowbound  which  describes 
a typical  New  England  snowstorm.  Before  these  days  of  power 
plows,  people  were  really  snowed  in.  Keep  all  your  senses 
alert  so  you  will  feel  you  are  in  that  family  circle  who  was 
"shut  in." 


Written  Exercise 

1.  What  sounds  are  there  inside  the  house? 

2.  What  could  you  hear  outside? 

5.  What  odors  did  the  poet  give  us? 

4.  What  words  make  you  almost  taste  something? 

5.  What  expressions  make  you  feel  like  touching  something? 

6.  What  different  pictures  can  you  see? 

Discuss  the  class  responses  when  the  papers  are  collected. 
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Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without. 

We  sat  the  clean- winged  hearth  about. 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost  line  back  with  tropic  heat; 

And  ever,  when  a louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed; 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 

The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  fall; 

And  for  the  winter  fireside  meet. 

Between  the  andirons  straddling  feet. 

The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 

The  apples  sputtered  in  a row. 

And  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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LESSON  XXI 


Teaching  Procedure : 

"We  have  found  out  that  our  sense  messenger  of  smell  will 
help  us  when  we  can’t  see.  I have  some  things  here  which 
have  no  odor.  How  could  you  tell  what  they  were  if  you  were 
blindfolded"?  "Yes,  by  touching  them." 

On  a long  table  sandpaper,  bun'y  mittens,  a smooth  rock, 
paste,  bark,  sand,  pine  needles,  a piece  of  velvet,  and  a 
mirror  are  arranged  and  covered.  Adjectives  which  adequately 
describe  the  articles  are  written  on  cards.  Each  child  draws 
a card.  The  teacher  checks  the  meanings  of  words  with  each 
individual  child  Each  pupil  goes  to  the  table  blindfolded 
and  touches  the  articles  until  he  comes  to  the  one  which  the 
word  on  his  card  best  describes.  He  puts  the  card  beside  the 
object.  The  descriptive  words  for  each  object  are  checked 
orally,  and  are  included  in  the  work  book. 

At  the  front  of  the  room  is  a large  Word  Wheel  of  nouns 
which  can  be  described  by  these  new  words  and  phrases  and 
other  "touch  words."  Leader  spins  the  hand  and  calls  on  a 
child  who  gives  a describing  word. 
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LESSON  XXII 


Teaching  Procedure: 

"What  is  it  that  we  all  do  at  least  three  times  a day? 

Of  course  - eat.  Because  of  the  work  they  do  some  people 
must  use  more  food  - or  body  fuel,  than  others.  Loggers 
are  hard  workers  and  they  eat  heartily.  In  this  description 
of  a logger’s  meal  these  words  will  be  unfamiliar  to  you.'* 

Teacher  explains  the  meanings  of  new  words.  Read  the 
selection  orally  while  the  class  reads  silently.  Pupils 
select  vivid  expressions  and  name  the  senses  to  which  they 
appeal . 

"Why  is  it  that  we  like  these  descriptions  so  much?” 

Written  Exercise 

List  the  words  and  expressions  that  make  you  feel  you 
can  taste  and  smell  the  food. 

Write  five  sentences  using  these  words. 
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The  Black  Duck  Dinner 


The  soup  bowl  pushed  aside,  the  loggers  began  to  fill 
their  plates  which  were  of  such  circumference  that  even  a 
longarmed  man  could  hardly  reach  across  one.  The  black 
ducks,  of  course,  received  first  attention.  And  great  as 
the  plates  were,  by  the  time  one  was  heaped  with  a brown 
fried  drumstick,  a ladle  of  duck  dumplings,  several  large 
fragments  of  duck  fricassee,  a slab  of  duck  baked  gumbo 
style,  a rich  portion  of  stewed  duck,  and  a mound  of  crisp 
brown  dressing,  all  immersed  in  golden  duck  gravy,  a for- 
midable space  was  covered.  Yet  there  was  room  for  tender 
leaves  of  odorous  cabbage  beaded  and  streaked  with  creamy 
sauce;  for  mashed  potatoes  which  seemed  like  fluffs  of 
snow  beside  the  darkness  of  duck  and  gravy;  for  brittle 
and  savory  potato  cakes,  marvelously  right  as  to  texture 
and  thickness;  for  stewed  tomatoes  of  a sultry  ruddiness, 
pungent  and  ticklish  with  mysterious  spices;  for  a hot  cob 
of  corn  as  long  as  a man’s  forearm,  golden  with  sirupy 
kernels  as  big  as  buns;  for  fat  and  juicy  baked  beans, 
plump  peas,  sunny  applesauce,  and  buttered  lettuce,  not  to 
mention  various  condiments.  Squares  of  cornbread  were  but- 
tered and  leaned  against  the  plate;  a pot-bellied  coffeepot 
was  tilted  over  a gaping  cup,  into  which  it  gushed  an 
aromatic  beverage  of  drowsy  charm. 


Paul  Bunyan 
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LESSON  XXIII 


Teaching;  Procedure : 

"We  have  all  been  noticing  the  drawings  of  trees  in  the 
art  display.  This  especially  fine  pear  tree  was  in  that 

collection.  will  tell  us  today  how  he  drew 

the  details  to  give  that  bare  look."  The  pupil  describes 
how  he  drew  the  tree. 

"How  would  this  be  different  if  it  were  drawn  in  May? 

With  words,  just  words,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  gives  us 
another  excellent  picture  of  this  same  pear  tree  when  it 
is  all  "dressed  up."" 
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Written  Exercise 


1.  Pill  in  these  blanks  with  picture  making  words  to  describe 
a bare  pear  tree. 

A tree  stood  on  a hill.  The 

wind,  whistled  through  its 

branches . A pile  of  snow  was  heaped  around 

its  trunk.  The tree  was 

. It  was  waiting  for  the  ___ 

spring  days  . 

2.  Use  choice  descriptive  words  to  make  this  paragraph 
describe  a pear  tree  in  full  bloom. 

A sun  shone  on  the 

tree. _ birds  were  singing  on  its 

branches.  A nest  was  hidden 

among  the leaves.  The perfume 

of  the blossoms  filled  the 

air.  Children  were  playing 

under  its  shade. 


THE 


PEAR  TREE 


In  this  squalid,  dirty  dooryard 
Where  the  chickens  scratch  and  run, 
White,  incredible,  the  pear  tree 
Stand  apart  and  takes  the  sun. 
Mindful  of  the  eyes  upon  it. 

Vain  of  its  new  holiness. 

Like  the  waste-man’s  little  daughter 
In  her  first  communion  dress. 


- Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
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LESSON  XXIV 

Teaching  Procedure: 

o 

Teacher  taps  a pencil  stacatto  on  a glass  - and  decisively 
on  the  desk  to  create  sound  effects.  Ask  the  class  for 
descriptions  of  the  sounds.  The  child  with  the  best  descrip- 
tion may  create  another  sound  which  he  in  turn  asks  the 
group  to  describe.  Choice  descriptive  words  for  sounds  are 
put  on  the  board  with  the  child’s  initials.  (Stress  that 
each  different  sound  requires  a different  word  to  describe 
it.) 

In  the  chalk  tray  (one  by  one)  stand  a picture  showing 
each  of  the  following: 

1.  fire  siren 

2.  dark  sky  with  a streak  of  lightning 

3.  steam  engine 

4.  airplane 

5.  teakettle  (boiling) 

"What  sounds  do  these  make?  Be  sure  to  make  people  hear 
the  special  quality  of  the  sound."  Discuss  the  meanings  and 
the  appropriateness  of  each  word  suggested.  Write  above  the 
picture  the  most  suitable  sound  words. 
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Written  Exercise 

Write  five  ’’sound  effects"  which  you  would  use  in 
telling  a friend  about  three  of  these: 

A fog  horn 

The  playground 

Woods  in  the  early  morning 

An  afternoon  school  dance 

The  corridors  at  passing  time 


LESSON  XXV 


Teaching  Procedure 

A miscellaneous  collection  of  illustrated  advertisements 
with  unusual  describing  words  is  displayed  in  the  front  of 
the  room*  This  collection  includes  articles  of  clothing, 
books,  foods,  sporting  equipment,  jewelry,  homes,  and  seeds. 
Example : 

Perfume  fragrant  as  the  first  soring 
lilies  in  your  own  garden. 

The  importance  of  appropriate  appealing  adjectives  is 
stressed.  The  meanings  of  the  descriptive  words  are  ampli- 
fied. 

From  an  assortment  of  mounted  pictures  each  pupil  selects 

one. 

Assignment : 

’’Using  no  more  than  fifteen  words  write  a good  advertise- 
ment which  would  make  the  mail  and  phone  orders  soar.  Write 
your  first  draft  on  yellow  paper.  Then  letter  your  revised 
description  on  the  ”ad”  sheet.  The  finished  ”ads”  may  be 
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LESSON  XXVI 


Teaching  Procedure : 

"We  have  five  senses  to  help  us  observe  the  things  around 
us.  Observing  doesn*t  mean  just  seeing  things;  it  means 
noticing  them  by  means  of  touch,  heading,  smell  and  t9ste. 

If  we  want  to  write  accurate  and  vivid  descriptions  we  must 
keep  all  five  senses  alert." 

The  following  is  written  on  the  board.  Words  are  not 
only  useful  but  beautiful.  Lafcadio  Hearn  tells  us  that 
words  have  "colors,  forms,  and  characters;  they  have  moods, 
humors,  eccentricities;  they  have  tints,  tones,  personali- 
ties." An  individual  reads  this  quotation  orally. 

"How  many  agree  with  this  statement?"  Fupils  answer  by 
citing  illustrations  of  descriptive  words  which  have  color, 
mood,  humor,  tones,  etc.  with  the  objects  they  adequately 
describe . 


Written  Exercise 


Using  the  very  best  words  in  your  word  kit,  paint 
colorful  pictures  of  each  of  these  objects: 

1.  Post  Office 

2.  Your  favorite  dessert 

3.  A lamp 

4.  Your  pet 

5.  Old  Scrooge 

6.  A fish  market 

7.  Fire  Siren 

8.  Sand 

9.  Flag 


10.  Main  Street 
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PLATE  VII 
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